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CAMEL JINGALLS OF A NATIVE INDIAN ARMY. 

Jingalls, or small brass cannon, mounted upon camels, as rep- 
resented in the illustration below, have been long used in the na- 
tive armies of India. A train of animals thus equipped is one of 
the most singular spectacles which a Western eye can contem- 
plate. Nothing like it was ever seen in warfare on this side of 
the Atlantic, if we make a single exception in favor of the solitary 
gun used by the Texans in the battle of San Jacinto, and which 
was strapped on a mule and fired from his back. Every time it 
was discharged, the poor beast, though he braced his best, went 
down on his knees and nose, and when the victory was achieved 
he was utterly exhausted. The guns shown in our engraving are 
of inferior workmanship, and rudely mounted on a wooden crutch. 
They look more like telescopes than pieces of artillery, and are 
more showy and noisy than formidable in execution; they add to 
the wild appearance of an Oriental column on the march. In- 
deed, the huge and ungainly camels, the vast bulk of the ele- 
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‘phants, the light-footed spearmen, the infantry with shield, and 
sword, and matchlock, the horsemen on their light and lithe 
steeds, with the brilliant arms and picturesque dresses, the strange 
instruments of music, the waving pennons, the whole tumultuous 
array of an Indian army, produces an effect far more picturesque 
and exciting to the imagination than the well-ordered, compact 
and solid ranks of a disciplined European army. The former 
carries us back to the days of Saladin and the Crusaders ; the lat- 
ter belongs wholly to the present age—the age of force, strength, 
order and science. The artillery branch of the treacherous army 
of Scindiah, which joined the rebels under Nana Sahib at the 
critical point in the late contest between the loyal Rajah and the 
mutineers at Gwalior, included many of these small field-pieces, 
which, although almost useless when opposed to the means and 
appliances of modern warfare, possess the advantages of easy 
transport across country, or over bad roads. In India especially 
this quality is a very valuable one, the camel being able to carry 


CAMEL JINGALLS OF A NATIVE INDIAN ARMY. 


his burden across nullahs and over portions of roads torn away by 
mountain torrents in the rainy season, where no carriage of any 
description could venture. The rider, who is also the artillery- 
man, works the gun from his seat on the shoulder of the camel ; 
for which purpose he shifts his position, facing round towards the 
gun, and leaving the management of the camel to the beckendause 
on foot, who turns the animal about as opportunities present them- 
selves to induce the gunner to point his weapon, which works 
upon pivots, giving it a vertical and horizontal movement. Al- 
though little reliance can be placed on this contrivance (as at 
present in use) for effective operation in actual engagement with 
an enemy, it is a question worth considering whether a little im- 
provement would not make of good service a plan possessing a 
quality so important in India as speedy transport over difficult 
roads by means already in the country. In the festival processions 
of both Mussulmans and Hindoos, the camel jingall is in great 
request for increasing the indispensable noise on those occasions. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE YOUNG PIONEER: 
The Red and aibite Men of Virginia. 


A STORY OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


|conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AN IMPORTANT INTERVIEW. 


Six Francis Wratr cast a glance of commisefation upon 
his friend, and laying his hand kindly upon his shoulder, said : 

“Nay, Sir Gordon, be not so much dewncast! This villain 
will hardly dare to show his face again, after what has happened, 
and in the meantime, my best efforts shall be exerted for his ap- 
prehension. Farewell again, my friend; duty calls me back to 
Jamestown, and I must return, Ere long I will see you again ; 
and now be hopeful, and believe me, all will happen as it should.” 

Sir Gordon uttered a low farewell, and sank powerless into a 
chair. Sir Francis Wyatt moved softly from the room, beckon- 
ing Edward Yeardley to follow. 

“I will leave you here, Edward,” he said, as they descended 
the stairs. “‘ Your presence is needed here yet; and perhaps it 
may not be unpleasant for you to stay. How stands your suit 
with the Lady Eleanor ?” 

The face of Yeardley flushed deeply at this merry question from 
the governor, but the latter grasped his hand, and said : 

“I hope to give you joy, my dear fellow, after Sir Morgan 
Lymburne is in our clutches. You are worthy of her, Edward, 
and I am sure you will yet be happy with her. And now, fare- 
well !”—but stay, I have left you a good supply of powder, for 
future emergency.” 

The detachment of soldiers was drawn up in regular order, and 
Sir Francis Wyatt sprang into his saddle. Yeardley watched 
until they were hidden by the forest, and then turned away. 
Giving a low order to Richard Seabold who stood near, he slowly 
sought the apartment where he had a moment before left Sir Gor- 
don Hargreaves. 

Sir Gordon Hargreaves sat motionless in his cha for some 
moments after the governor and his secretary left the room. His 
head was bowed forward upon his hands, and thus he sat, brood- 
ing bitterly upon the sudden overthrow which his hopes had 
received in the escape of Lymburne. The blow had been sudden 
and unexpected, and he was set adrift once more upon the sea of 
harassing doubts, fears, and uncertainties. 

Uncertainty? No—this was untrue. He raised his eyes to 
the wall upon which the hated Lymburne had left his warning, 
and the conviction that this fearful doom must overtake his house 
sank deeper into his mind. He might struggle to turn it aside, 
but it would be useless; the gathering storm of twenty years 
seemed about to burst over his head and overwhelm him in its 
fury. This he felt; and with that feeling came a sens@ef woe, of 
utter desolation, such as he had never before known. Again he 
covered his face and groaned in the fullness of his emotion. 

A slight noise at the door aroused him, and starting up, he saw 
Edward Yeardley standing in the doorway. 

“Come in,” he exclaimed, “I wish to speak with you.” 

“JT was seeking you, sir,” replied Edward, somewhat embar- 
rassed, “ because I also wished to talk with you.” 

“Be seated then, Master Yeardley. Has Sir Francis gone ?”’ 

“‘ He has, but a moment ago.” 

“Edward, for I like better to address you thus, ket me first 
thank you for your noble services during our late fearful time of 
tnal. You did nobly; our lives are now preserved to us in a 
great measure through your efforts. Henceforth reckon me,as 
your friend.” 

Edward Yeardley’s heart bounded joyfully at these praises. To 
him the good opinion of Sir Gordon Hargreaves was a matter of 
great moment, and it gave him new courage to proceed in their 
difficult business, for the accomplishment of which he had sought 
this interview. 

“ But we will speak of this another time,” continued Sir Gor- 
don. “At present Ihave other things to say to you. I remem- 
ber that you said you were acquainted with what I was about to 
reveal to Sir Francis Wyatt; did you previously know all that 
you heard me unfold to him ?”’ 

Edward replied in the affirmative. 

A strange expression flitted over Sir Gordon’s face, but he con- 
tinued : 

“And you were also aware, I suppose, of my first object in de- 
taining Sir Morgan ?”’ 

** Yes, sir—I was.” 

“And pray, sir,” pursued the nobleman, uneasily, “ what did 
you think of my motives ?”’ 

“I approved them,” replied Edward, unhesitatingly. 

“You did? And wherefore ?” 

“Because I thought that were I in your situation, and sur- 
rounded by the same circumstances, I should act as you have 
acted.” 

“ May I ask why ?” 

“ Because, in the first place, it seems right so to do; and also, 
because I—” 

Edward faltered as he eacountered the eyes of Sir Gordon, but 
immediately went on. 

“And because I have an interest in the breaking of the pro- 
jected marriage between Sir Morgan and the Lady Eleanor.” 


“ You—you an interest !” exclaimed Sir Gordon, in a voice of 
alarmed surprise. ‘Speak more plainly, Edward ; I am at a loss 
to understand your meaning.” 

“Then listen, sir,” replied Edward Yeardley, in as firm a tone 
as he could command, “and I will inform you. It was for this 
that I sought you, and with your consent I will tell you all.” 

Sir Gordon motioned for him to proceed, and Edward went on. 

“It is hardly a year, Sir Gordon, since I came to Virginia. I 
left England because of the assurance of one whom I knew, a 
mysterious old man, that in this colony were those with whom 
my fate was intimately connected. 

“In Jamestown I first saw one who has since occupied a great 
portion of my thoughts ; I mean your danghter, the Lady Elea- 
nor Hargreaves. Nay, Sir Gordon, question me not; lect me first 
say all that I have to tell you. Iwas enchained by her beauty ; 
I loved her almost at first sight. I knew not who she was for 
months ; no, not until I first came hither as the messenger of Sir 
Francis Wyatt ; and believe me, sir, my heart throbbed as warm- 
ly toward the unknown maiden as it now does toward the Lady 
Eleanor. By chance I saved her life upon the river ; after that I 
saw her at other times, and always with increasing love. Chance 
has once more thrown us together; I have helped to protect her 
from the ruthless hands of savages, and still my love has gone on, 
increasing to a greater fervor day by day, until now I have come 
to tell you of this love; to say to you how earnestly, how devo- 
tedly I love the Lady Eleanor, and to ask your sanction, I have 
spoken frankly, Sir Gordon, and with my whole heart—I have 
loved, and still love with the whole strength of my untired affec- 
tions, and in this love is bound up my whole existence. And this 
is why I have desired the iniquitous plans of Sir Morgan Lym- 
burne to fail, for never can I live to behold him, or any other but 
myself, the husband of the Lady Eleanor Hargreaves !” 


Sir Gordon listened with a clouded brow to the impetuous 
words of Edward Yeardley, and he fastened a glance of strange 
meaning upon him. 

“And upon what, may I ask, do you base your hopes in this 
matter? He who would aspire to the hand of the daughter of a 
peer of England must bring rare claims to his suit.” 

“ The suit, Sir Gordon,” said Edward, with a perceptible smile, 
“is already won. The Lady Eleanor has expressed to me her 


love.” 
“ Edward Yeardley, this cannot be! You are deceiving me! 
Speak! Is it so?” 


“No, Sir Gordon; I would not attempt to deceive you ina 
matter like this. I speak the truth—your daughter has favored 
my love.” 

It was a strange expression which Edward Yeardley encoun- 
tered in the face of his companion: one of mingled doubt, anx- 
iety and terror.. A strange tremor was perceptible in his voice as 
he said : 

“I crieve that this should be so! 
it when I might have interrupted it !’’ 

“And why, Sir Gordon, should you wish to interrupt it? You 
have already acknowledged to me your esteem ; and now tell me, 
have I vices which render me unworthy of your daughter’s hand ?” 

“No—no!”’ murmured the other. “I believe—I know you are 
good and noble.” 

“Then why, Sir Gordon, would you oppose me? 0, sir, I 
have that within me which tells me that my heart is pure; that I 
am worthy to stand among men, and call myself a man! And 
if indeed I am worthy of the Lady Eleanor—if by a lifelong love 
to her I can prove the truth of my words, why must her hand be 
denied me!” 

There was a tone of real agony in the young man’s voice which 
arrested the attention of Sir Gordon Hargreaves, and he paused a 
moment ere he replied : 

“T believe you said you formerly lived in England. Am I 
right 

“You are,” said Edward, with wonder at the strangeness of the 
question. 

“And did you ever hear of the marriage of the daughter of a 
noble house to one beneath her in rank ?” 

“* Never—but that is— 

“ Nay, my young fricnd, I have not yet done. You aspire to 
my daughter’s hand—let me ask, who are your parents? Where 
were you born, and—” 

“Spare me, Sir Gordon! Every word wounds me painfully ; 
Ihave no rank, no Wealth, no pretensions save what my honor 
entitles me to claim.” 

“Then perceive the hopelessness of your desires! In England 
a score of titled lords would sue for the hand of the Lady Elea- 
nor, and yet you, whose very birth is a matter of doubt, think to 
advance equal claims. Al say not this to wound you, but to show 
you how foolhardy you have been in this matter. It pains me, 
Edward Yeardley, to speak thus to you, but there is no alterna- 
tive; you know my motives, and therefore will not think hard of 
me when I say that the Lady Eleanor can never be your bride !” 


O, would that I had known 


“ But is there no hope?” asked Yeardley, in a tone of anguish. 
“If Sir Morgan Lymburne can be. balked in his designs, may 
not I—” 

“It is useless, Edward—nay, worse than useless. I cannot be 
moved to hold out one frail hope to you ; your aspirations are too 
high. Do not press this matter, I entreat you ; 1 am pained that 
you should have set your heart upon that which you can never 
gain.” 

Edward Yeardley struggled manfully with the great grief which 
lay at his heart, and with an effort uttered the words : 

“ But surely, Sir Gordon, you would not deny me all hope? 
The secret of my birth will surely be revealed ere long—this I 
know—and it may be—” 


“ That you will be found to be the son of a king, oreven aking 
in truth!” replied Sir Gordon with a tinge of sarcasm. “Ah, Ed- 
ward, it pains me deeply to see you so earnest in this matter! 
You are hoping against hope ; there is not the shadow of possi- 
bility that your hopes can ever be realized. Yon have claims 
upon the friendship and gratitude of the Lady Eleanor and my- 
self—beyond this you may not go.” 

Each word fell like a drop of molten iron upon Edward Yeard- 
ley’s heart, and he turned despairingly to his last resort. There 
was one hope left, slight though it might be considered. 

“But I have other claims, Sir Gordon!” he uttered in a voice 
of forced calmness. 

“Indeed ! and what are they? Present them, and I will judge 
of them.” 

“ They are all centred in this. With this frail bauble my very 
life is to be weighed in the balanee.” 

Edward took from his breast a golden locket and placed it upon 
the table. The effect of this movement was strange. No sooner 
had Sir Gordon Hargreaves cast his eye upon the locket than he 
grew deadly pale, and snatching it from the table exclaimed in a 
husky voice : 

“ Where, tell me, Edward Yeardley, where did you obtain this?” 

“Tell me first, sir,” said the latter with a coolness which as- 
tonished himself, “ does this remove any bar to the union of my- 
self and the Lady Eleanor ?” 

“It may, and it may not; this thing astonishes me beyond be- 
lief. But for God’s sake, hold me no longer in suspense ; tell me, 
where did you obtain this ?” 

“Tt was given to me by an old man, Luke Harvey, as long ago 
as Ican remember. But will you not—” 

“ And this old man,” continued the nobleman with increased 
agitation, “who is he? Does he yet live?” 

“ He does, but I know nothing more about him; only this, and 
that he directed me to come to Virginia, promising that all the 
mystery of my life should be here removed.” 

Sir Gordon Hargreaves gazed into the face of the young man, 
and strange expressions of doubt fell from his lips. After that, 
he leaned his head upon his hand, and seemed lost in thought. 

“But did this old man say nothing to you concerning this 
locket ?” he at last inquired. 

“Yes, that when I should meet with one who possessed another 
exactly like this, 1 might know that our destinies were inter- 
woven.” 

“ Strange ! 
nobleman exclaimed, pressing his hand to his brow. 
led you to reveal your possession of this to me ?” 

“ Because the Lady Eleanor possesses one which is the exact 
counterpart of this.” 

“True—true. But as I live, it is a mystery which I cannot 
fathom !” 

“Then may I not hope,” asked Yeardley, tremulously, “ that 
the prophecy of Luke Harvey may be at least fulfilled ?” 

“No!” exclaimed the nobleman, with sudden energy. “ Trust 
nothing, believe nothing which you cannot see with your own 
eyes. There is a mystery connected with this locket, but beware 
of deceiving yourself with false hopes! I could wish, Edward,” 
he continued in a milder tone, “that a wild or foolish surmis® 
which this locket has awakened in my breast might be true—for 
your sake—for the sake of my daughter ! but this is folly. Let us 
say no more upon this subject; be henceforth the friend of the 
Lady Eleanor, for, believe me, you cau be nothing more !” 

Sir Gordon Hargreaves could not but contemplate for a moment 
the chilling look of utter despair that settled about Edward Yeard- 
ley’s face as he uttered these words ; it was a lifetime of agony 
concentred in one look. But the nobleman passed from the 
room, and hardly had he done so when the young man heard a 
light step by his side and felt the pressure of a fair arm around 
his neck. Eleanor Hargreaves was there, her face beaming with 
affection. 

“ You heard it?” be asked. 

“ Yes, all!” 

“And now, Eleanor, now what remains to us ?”” 

“ Love and hope !” 

It sounded like the soft breathing of an angel in his ear. Hope 
and love! With the solace of these magic words he had thus far 
borne up through the assaults of danger, doubt, despair, and once 
again he girded his heart with courage to bear up bravely amid 
the closing scencs of his time of trial. 


God’s trnth, what can this mean?” the excited 
“ And what 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE FATAL DAY DRAWS NIGH. 


Lone did Sir Gordon Hargreaves pace his chamber upon that 
night; long after the other members of the household had forgot- 
ten their troubles in sleep. It is doubtful whether the appearance 
of Sir Morgan Lymburne at the Blockhouse had moved him to as 
great an extent as the confession of Edward Yeardley, and the 
strange discovery of the mysterious lockct in the possession of the 
latter. There was something in this discovery which had roused 
all the deep emotions of his soul, and he now walked hurriedly 
back and forth, his mind a prey to cruel doubts and agitation. 

“QO, that I could tear away all this mystery!” he exclaimed pas- 
sionately. “‘ It is vain, it is foolish to harbor such hopes as have 
arisen in my breast to night, but they will not depart! His face, 
his form, his very actions are the same, and this locket almost 
renders it probable! Can it be—is it possible that he is an artful 
impostor? No, no, I wrong him by the thought. Whoever he 
is, he is innocent of all deception, and though perhaps he may be 
the tool of designing knaves, yet I will believe him innocent of 
intended wrong !” 
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Thus the nobleman soliloquized, but he could arrive at no sat- 
isfactery conclusion. His mind was tessed upon a sea of doubts 
and uncertainties, and his slumber that night was feverish and 
distarbded. 

The succeeding two days passed quickly away at the Block- 
house. The excitement and distress ef the Indian siege had 
passed away, and the garrison had relapsed gradually into their 
accustomed ways. Richard Seabeold was often engaged in telling 
long tales of his marvellous forest escapes and adventures, but he 
was far oftener te be found by the side of Ruth Gamble, where he 
certainly seemed a welcome visitor. 

Edward Yeardley still tarried at the Blockhouse. Why he did 
so, he hardly knew; unless, indeed, his hopeless passion for Flea- 
nor Hargreaves might explain it. But beyond this lay a restless 
desire to remain near the object of his affections until the fatal 
fifth of April should be passed, so that even though the worst 
might come, he should not be left in harassing uncertainty. 

It would be a vain and useless task te attempt to detail the feel- 
ings of Kleanor Hargreaves, her father and lover, as the appointed 
day drew near. A restless anxiety was apparent in all their 
movements, and their faces were darkened by the effects of the 
fear which chilled their hearts. It was a season of anxious ex- 
pectancy, hardly relieved by one tangible hope. 

It was the afternoon of the fourth of April. All was. still 
around and in the Blockhouse; the men had withdrawn to their 
own quarters, and hardly a sign of life was apparent. The 
day was a soft and balmy one, and the sun shone with unusual 
warmth. 

Sir Gordon Hargreaves was sitting alone in his chamber. A 
manuscript of parchment was in his hand, but his eyes wandered 
from it, and it fell from his listless grasp. There was a step upon 
the threshold, but he heard it net, and it was only when his name 
was uttered in a cautious tone that he looked up and saw before 
him Sir Morgan Lymburne. There he stood—his face calm and 
passionless, but his eyes shot forth a keen glance of hateful im- 
port, and his lip curled with a sneer of malicious joy. Sir Gor- 
don exhibited no violent emotion at the sight of his visitor, but 
covered his face with his hands as if to shat him from sight. 

“Well, Sir Gordon, Lam here again—and again you seem not 
over-pleased with my presence. But be that as it may, you are 
prepared to fulfil your oath. How is this ? 

“Not now—not yet,” gasped Sir Gordon. “ The contract 
says the fifth of April, and this—” 

“Is the fourth; exactly, my friend: I perceive your memory 
has by no means failed you. I wish not to force the matter in the 
teast—I’m content with the terms of the agreement, and I am 
here at present to repeat the warning which I left in the apart- 
ment where you placed me—out of kindness, [ have no doubt! 
And in addition to this, I thought it exceedingly proper that Sir 
Gordon Hargreaves should see his intended son-in-law at least 
once more before the happy day !” 

Sir Gorden shuddered as he heard these taunting words, and 
suddenly reached towards a bell-rope which hung near. The eye 
of Lymburne quickly detected the movement, and he placed him- 
self in front of Sir Gordon. 

“Hold!” he exclaimed. “Lay your hand upon that cord and 
your life will pay the penalty! I have become desperate, Sir 
Gordon Hargreaves, and will not be trified with, What I have 
to say shall be said quickly, and then farewell until to-morrow !”” 

As he spoke he laid a dagger across the table and scated him- 
self by it. 

“I kaow your thoughts fall well, Sir Gerdon; you have been 
praying that some fate might avert this marriage. Let me tell 
you now, all such prayers are useless! As surely as the sun rises 
upon the morrow shall the Lady Eleanor Hargreaves become my 
bride. I have talked of this to you before, Sir Gordon Har- 
greaves, and again let me advise you te make the best of this mat- 
ter, for [ well know you dare not eppose it. Speak—am [ right?” 

Sir Gordon raised his head and replied with difticulty : 

“I do oppose it, Sir Morgan; this unnatural marriage has not 
my sanction.” 

“Then Jet me put the question direct,” said the other with 
marked emphasis. “You solemnly swore, almost twenty years 
ago, that at this time your daughter and her dowry should be 
given to Morgan Lymburne. That oath was not extorted—it was 
given of your own free will and by your own proposal. Yes, and 
hear me further ; that oath was given at midnight, in the chapel of 
your own manor, in the presence of Reginald Lymburne, and with 
your right hand upon yoer heart and your left hand clasped in 
his!) Am I right?” 

A fearful shudder convulsed Sir Gordon’s frame, and he could 
only motion aftirmatively with his head. 

“ Good—you do not deny it. Now answer me this; with the 
words of that fearful oath still ringing in your cars, will you dare 
¢o throw one obstacle in the way of my union with the Lady Eleanor ?” 

Again a shudder of fear agitated Sir Gordon, and he painfally 
articulated the words : 

“No—no—I cannot! I would, but I dare not—I dare not !’”’ 

An exulting smile crossed the fave of Sir Morgan Lymburne as 
he replied : 

“Your answer evinces your discretion; I have not deceived 
myself. Be not down-hearted, Sir Gordon ; the affair will happen 
just as you planned it, although I'faith, I have little thought 
that my father entertained the idea that my bride was to be won 
in the wilds of Virginia! But I'll forgive you that scurvy trick 
of giving me the slip in England. We will return after the wed- 
ding, Sir Gordon, and I warrant me, the Lady Lymburne will be 
the envy of the belles of the court !” 

An irrepressible sigh came from the breast of the father as he 
heard these words, but he returned no answer. ; 


“This, then,” resumed Lymburne, “is the substance of my 
communication. Let me hope, Sir Gordon, that you will make 
all seemly preparation for the wedding, and endeavor to present 
the bride with smiles upon her face, such as most become her.” 

“Stay a moment!” Sir Gordon exclaimed as a new hope shot 
through his breast. “ Why net tarry with us antil the morrow ?” 

“Zounds, Sir Gordon,” replied the ether with a dark smile, 
“this sadden hespitality bodes no good for me, I fear, nay, Sir 
Gordon Hargreaves, ’twere better net te tarry here, else I might 
find myself a prisoner ere I should be aware of it. Pardon me, 
my dear sir, but [ cannot help mistrusting you !” 

Sir Gerdon fell back powerless, completely bafiled by the coal 
impudence of the villain befure him. He would have again at- 
tempted to grasp the bell-repe, but Lymburne had placed himself 
between him and it, and his eye never left him fer an instant. 
He realized that he was completely at fault. 

“There is yet one thing more,”’ Lymburne observed, clench- 
ing his teeth with rage. “Is that varlet of Governor Wyatt, that 
lew-bred heand, Yeardley, still with you?” 

“ Edward Yeardley is still here,” Sir Gordon replied. 

“Then I rely on you to see that he is not here to-morrow. 
His presence would mar the harmony of the happy occasion, and 
you will see the necessity of having him removed hence. Fare- 
well, Sir Gordon, I am about to depart: yet there is ene precau- 
tion which J have neglected ; I’faith, it might have been bad for 
me had | left you alone with the means of calling yeur servants.” 

With these words Lymburne mounted the table, and with his 
sword severed the bell-repe close to the ceiling. 

‘Pardon me, Sir Gordon, for this ungentlemaaly act, and alse 
for the liberty of locking the door after me,” he said, in a mocking 
tone. “ You will at once see that these measures are rendered 
necessary by the peculiar frame of mind in which 1 find you, and 
I trust your short captivity may be as pleasant as mine. Fare- 
well, Sir Gordon, to-morrow 1 shall return, accompanied by a 
priest. See te it that you, also, are prepared !” 

The door closed behind him, and the snap of the leck reminded 
Sir Gordon that he was a prisoner in his own house. Lymburne 
moved cautiously down the stairs and out at the door, and then 
sped swittly across the clearing in the direction of the river. ‘The 
low seund of voices near by attracted his attention, and he care- 
fully crept nearer the speakers. He could scarcely restrain his 
rage as he saw Edward Yeardley and Eleanor Hargreaves seatled 
together upon the roots of a giant oak, conversing earnestly and 
in a lowtone. His anger must have betrayed him, for Eleanor 
suddenly looked up and gave an exclamation of terror as she be- 
held the eyes of Lymburne glaring upon her from the neighbering 
thicket. 

“What is it, dear Eleanor ¢” asked Edward Yeardley, starting 
to his.feet. 

“ There—there! I sarely saw him just within those bushes? I 
know I am not mistaken!” 

“Who was it? Whom did you see?” 

“Sir Morgan Lymbuarne—he of whom you were just speaking !” 

But he was gone. Yeardley sprang hastily to the place indi- 
cated, but no one was there. With the remembrance ef his 
knowledge ot woodcraft he examined the ground, and was startled 
to find the visible impress of a nailed boot in the soil, while the 
twigs near by were broken and disturbed. ‘The tracks led him te 
the bank of the river, and in his excitement he was about to fol- 
low them, when a terrified exclamation from Kleaner at his side 
brought him to his feet. His attention was instantly arrested by 
a boat which suddenly shot out inte the river, not a dozen rods 
from where he stood, in the stern of which was his hated enemy, 
Sir Morgan Lymburne! A mocking laugh came across the water, 
fullowed by the words : 

“Lady Eleanor, remember! To-morrow you are to become 
my bride, and I warn you to be prepared! Again 1 say, re- 
member !”” 

Eleanor gazed upon the beat as it lessened in the distance, and 
sank insensible into the arms of her luver. Me laved her brow 
with water from the river, and chafed her icy hands, but it was 
long ere she opened her eyes. She recognized Yeardley as he 
knelt by her, and exclaimed in an eager voice: 

“Jt was a dream, was it net! Teil me, Edward, that it was!” 

The heart of Edward Yeardley was too full for speech, and he 
could only shake his head mournfully and point to the boat far 
down the stream. With a groan of heart-wrung agony, and with 
a passionate burst of wears, Eleanor Hargreaves bowed her head 
and wept. 

“‘God in heaven, have mercy!’ she marmured. “0, this is 
dreadful—terrible beyond words! ‘To be doomed past all hope of 
relief to a fate so dreadful—death itself were preferable !” 

Edward Yeardley made no answer. He sat with both hands 
pressed upon his brow as if he would still the angry throbbings of 
his brain. 

“There is no hope—no hope, but in death!” murmured the 
stricken maiden, sadly. 

“Stay!” suddenly exclaimed Yeardley. “There ts a hope— 
one solitary hope remains. Strange that I did uot think of it 
before !” 

“And what is it?” 

“It rests entirely with Luke Harvey, the old man of whom I 
spoke to you. I willtry to find him—and Heaven grant that my 
search be successful! ©, Eleanor, there is a wild hope suddenly 
sprung up in my breast: I feel sure that this strange man can aid 
us now, when all other aid has failed. There is little time left, 
but I will do all that man can do. Take courage—put off the 
marriage until the last moment—delay it if you can, for each new 
minute may bring relief. Heaven bless you, Eleanor, and grant 
that my efforts may be successful !” 


He pressed his lips to ker pale brow and hurried away. Sir 
Gordon’s herse stood saddled at the deor, and without hesitation 
he leaped upon his back and galloped away. His course lay in 
the direction of Jamestown, and he increased the spced of the 
high-mettled horse until he swept onward with furious leaps. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE OVERTHROW OF WELL-LAID SUHEMES. 

Moreax Lymeurne plied his oars briskly until the Block- 
house was lost to sight, and then indulged in a fit of merriment at 
the success of his plans. Still continuing to row, he broke forth 
into a soliloquy. 

“And so the work goes on with complete sticcess—except the 
death of Searle, and he was of little consequence te me or to the 
success of my plans. To-morrow, then, will witness the consum- 
mation of all my hopes; and a triumph indeed will it be for me! 
How it rejoiced my soul te see old Hargreaves groan and writhe 
under my words ; and Yeardley—curses on him! how much bet- 
ter than his death will his sufferings be to me, when he knows that 
Eleanor Hargreaves must be my bride! ’Twill be a sweet re- 
venge, and amply will it compénsate for all his insults. But I 
must act warily until the morrow; that lynx-eyed governor will 
be upon me if [show my face in the streets. After that I care for 
nothing ; who will molest the son-ie4ar of Sir Gordon Hargreaves ¢ 
A powerful protection, truly.” 

As he neared Jamestown he carefully avoided the various boats 
which were passing to and fro, and renning his skiff upon the 
bank at some distance above the village, he carefully secreted it 
among the bushes and proceeded forward on feot. Making a cir- 
cuit of the outskirts of the village, he approached a low house and 
knocked twice at the door. He waited, but received no answer, 
and impatiently repeated the signal. After waiting a still longer 
time, he cautiously opened the door and entered. 

The room was partially below ground and very dark, but the 
eyes of Lymburne were well accustomed to his haunt, and were 
not long in detecting the presence of an intruder. The man was 
seated unconcernedly in a chair, and an angry question came to 
Sir Morgan’s lips, but it died there as the person raised his head 
and discovered the well-known features of Luke Harvey. With a 
cry of horror Lymburne bounded back, and stood gazing at the 
apparition. 

“ Who are you ¢” he at last summoned courage to ask. “ You're 
not the Man who calls himself Luke Harvey—no—that is impos- 
sible. Who are you then ¢” 

“Am I not Luke Harvey?” the old man demanded. “Look at 
me closely; behold this unhealed scar made by your assassin- 
hand! Ah, Morgan Lymburne, I was not fated to die then—my 
work is not yet done!” 

With a heavy groan of despair, Lymbarne ‘tottered to a stool 
and sank down. Just as he was felicitating himself upon the sure 
prospect of success before him, this living witness of his villany 
had come to blast his hopes and destroy them forever. He was 
for a time completely wonerved. Visions of ruin and degrada- 
tion passed before his eyes, in each of which he was the chief actor. 
It was a moment of bitter agony to Morgan Lymburne ; the blow 
had fallen heavily. 

“You are amazed, you are confounded at my presence here. 
Well you may be, Morgan Lymbyrne; well may you grieve and 
shrink before the man whom you attempted so basely te destroy. 
Ah, Morgan Lymburne, your race is nearly run ; your villany is 
well-nigh played oyt, and I am here to-day—” 

“Why? Forwhatt” Lymburne demanded in a broken voice. 

“To demand once more your instant return to England; to 
warn you not to proceed with your villany at the Blockhouse to- 
morrow! Once before I warned you—you basely attempted my 
life, but I am here to day, and hold you more completely than be- 
fore in my power! Morgan Lymburne, can nothing evail to open 
your eyes to this matter? Consider that while I live your plans 
against Sir Gurdon Hargreaves must be powerless ; consider that 
you cannot tempt me to delay the course of this justice, which 
shall now be as sure as it has been tardy; consider that you are 
entirely in my power, and that one word from me to Sir Francis 
Wyatt will place you in prison to await two charges of attempted 
murder, and then tell me—will you abandon this unrighteous 
scheme and return to England ?”’ 

Luke Harvey bent his eves fixedly upon Sir Morgan, but the 
Jatter answered pot. He was completely bound up in the con- 
sciousness of his defeat, and he hardly heard the old man’s words. 

“You answer nothing: then your doom is sealed! Vursue 
your own way, Morgan Lymburne; go to your wedding at Sir 
Gordon Hargreaves’ to-morrow—but be sure of this—there will be 
an uninvited quest !”” 

With these ominous words Luke Harvey moved slowly from 
the house. Sir Morgan Lymburne raised his head as if to stop 


‘him, but he found himself alone. 


When Luke Harvey reached the street he paused for a moment 
as if dubious as to what course he should next pursue. His inde- 
cision was momentary, and he quickly turned his steps in the di- 
rection of the governor's residence. Strange glances were cast 
upon him as he moved along, for no one knew him ; but he passed 
on without heeding them, and in a few moments entered the gov- 
ernor’s audience-chamber. It was vacant, and he sat down to 
await the appearance of Sir Francis. 

Hardly had he taken his seat before a horseman dashed up to 
the door, and Edward Yeardley entered the apartment. The old 
man gazed with surprise upon him; his face was flushed and 
feverish, and his dress disordered, while his manner was wild and 
unsteady. As he saw the only“ocenpant of the room he sprang 
forward and seized his hand. 
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“OQ, Luke Harvey, thank Heaven that I have found you!” he 
exclaimed in an agitated tone. 

“What means this, Edward ? 
where have you come from ?” 

“From the Blockhouse.” 
Then you have something to say of Sir Morgan Lym- 


Why are you so agitated— 


“T have ; hear me now, Luke Harvey, and help me; forI need 
your help more now than ever before.” 

“Then go on; tell me all.” 

Luke Harvey listened eagerly and with excited attention while 
Edward Yeardley narrated the events of the siege, and what had 
subsequently happened. At last he concluded, and waited anx- 
iously for a reply. 

Luke Harvey pondered deeply upon what he had heard, and for 
some time made no answer. 

“ And does Sir Gordon regard you well?” he at last asked. 

“Yes, but gives me no hopes that the hand of the Lady Elea- 
nor can ever be mine.” ; 

“ But he was agitated at sight of the locket, you said,” 

“Yes, deeply.” 

“ And well he might be. Ah, Sir Gordon, then was a strange 
doubt excited in thy breast; then was an old memory revived 
which well might cause thee to be agitated !” 

Edward Yeardley gazed with strange wonder upon the mys- 
terious man before him as he uttered these words. There was a 
tone of satisfaction in the old man’s speech which well-nigh caused 
him to forget the object of his journey. This, however, could not 
long be divorced from his thoughts. 

“ But this is nothing to me,” he exclaimed in tones of passion- 
ate grief. ‘“O, Luke Harvey, if it lies in your power to avert for 
one hour this fearful doom, speak and let me know. For God’s 
sake withhold nothing that may be of comfort to me in this hour!” 


“Tell me first, Edward, of the relation which you bear to 
Eleanor Hargreaves. Speak frankly—do you love her ?” 

“ As my life—as my very being! Can this be of any avail to 
you? Ifso, doubt it not; and more than this, she loves me as 
fondly in return.” 

The eye of Luke Harvey brightened as he heard these words, 
and for 2 moment he seemed unconscious of the presence of Ed- 
ward Yeardley. Rising proudly from his seat, he exclaimed : 

“* At last—at last! O, how does this pay me for a lifetime of 
suffering,—to know that at last my efforts are to be crowned with 
success, and the villain, Lymburne, baffled at all points!- Ah, Sir 
Gordon Hargreaves, you little think how soon your sorrow is to 
be turned to joy—nor you, Lady Eleanor, how quickly will your 
tears be changed to smiles !” 

Edward Yeardley remarked the light which glared in his eye, 
and new hope was awakened in his breast. 

“Tell me, Luke Harvey,” he exclaimed tremulously, “for 
what can I hope? Your words are doubtful, and I know not how 
to construe them.” 

“ Listen, Bdward, and you shall know. But first answer me 
this ; have you ever gazed into my face and seen the impress of 
crime—of sin committed long ago? Tell me truly.” 

“TI can answer you readily,” replied the young man. “ At 
times I have fancied that your conscience was burdened with the 
weight of crime.” 

“And therein you are right. Edward Yeardley, my soul is 
stained with sin, but for years have I endeavored to expiate and 
atone for it. The hour of retribution has almost arrived; an 
hour to which for long and weary years I have looked forward. 
Edward, to-day shall end the mystery that hangs about you; to- 
morrow shall my task of retribution and atonement be fully per- 
formed, and there shall my labor end.” 

Edward Yeardley heard those blissful words, and with a low cry 
of joy sank upon his knees at the old man’s feet and seized his 
hand with a fervent grasp. 

“Luke Harvey, you are not deceiving me in this!” he whispered 
tremulously. 

“As God is my judge, and as I hope for mercy—no !” 

“And all shall be explained—you promise it ?” 

“I do; and rest assured that my word shall not be broken. 
Years ago I might have done it, but I preferred to wait until now, 
and receive the sweet satisfaction which to-morrow will surely 
bring me.” 

“ But Eleanor Hargreaves—shall she be saved? Can you turn 
aside this fearful fate which pursues her, and prevent this hateful 

9” 

“ Edward Yeardley,” returned the old man, “ the plot is deeply 
laid, and may appear dark to you, but be sure that good shall re- 
sult from it. My plans aim at the total discomfiture of Sir Mor- 
gan Lymburne, and I shall not stop short of this. And now 
another question ; could the consent of Sir Gordon Hargreaves be 


obtained, would you wed the Lady Eleanor ?”’ 
“Can you doubt it? Most certainly I would.” . 
“Then you shall.” 


Edward Yeardley gazed in wonderment upon the old man as he 
uttered these words, and then said in a doubtful tone : 

“Luke Harvey, what mean you? Do you say in sober truth 
that you can thwart Sir Morgan Lymburne in his iniquitous 
schemes ¢” 

“T can and will.” 

“ And that you can remove Sir Gordon’s objections to my claim 
to his daughter’s hand ¢?” 

“All this is in my power !” 

“Then in the name of all that is miraculous, what is not in 
your power? Luke Harvey—mysterious old man, who are you ?” 


A smile of strange meaning appeared upon his face as he an- 
swered : 


“ That, also, shall soon be revealed to you. The schemes of 
Sir Morgan Lymburne are well laid and deep, but I shail thwart 
and destroy them. And now, Edward, you must withdraw ; you 
are restless and feverish, and need rest. Hark! there is Sir Fran- 
cis upon the stairs ; go now, for I must see him privately.” 

A half-framed question was upon Edward Yeardley’s lips, but 
the manner of Luke Harvey admitted of no delay, and he closed 
the door behind him and sought his room to gain strength for the 
morrow. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE VILLAIN’S LAST STAKE. 


Ir was fast growing dark when Sir Francis Wyatt entered his 
audience chamber, and at first he noticed not the presence of 
another. In truth, had it been broad daylight it might have been 
the same, for the governor’s thoughts were pre-occupied. His face 
had a deeply mournful cast, and as he leaned upon the mantel he 
sighed heavily. 

His thoughts were of his friend, Sir Gordon Hargreaves, and 
of the dark fate which menaced his house. Sir Francis Wyatt 
was a noble friend. Sinee early morning he had directed all his 
efforts to the arrest of Sir Morgan Lymburne, but with no success ; 
not the slightest clue could he obtain. The fatal fifth of April 
was at hand, and the persecutor of Eleanor Hargreaves was still 
at large. The reflection was a torturing one. Sir Francis recalled 
the days of his boyhood and remembered his early friendship for 
Sir Gordon Hargreaves, continuing through youth and manhood 
to the present day : he remembered the Lady Eleanor as a joyous, 
bright-eyed child whose innocent prattle had once amused him as 
he held herin his arms—and now the gloomy reality of the present 
hour completed the picture. It was enough to sadden his heart 
from the contrast, and a sigh rose to his lips as he reflected. 


A slight noise at the other extremity of the apartment startled 
him, and turning hastily, his eyes encountered the form of Luke 
Harvey. He crossed the room with astonishment, and addressed 
the intruder thus : 

“Sir, wherefore are you here? Your presence seems strange 
and unseemly ; what are your demands ?” 

“I would speak with you, Sir Francis,” replied the other, calmly. 

The governor started as he heard the tones of the voice, but im- 
mediately replied : 

“But know you not that the audience hour is long since over?” 

“TI do—but my business touches the interests of yourself more 
than mine.” 

“Ha! say youso? Then say on; I will hear you.” 

But the old man made no haste to speak, and after a pause Sir 
Francis observed impatiently : 

“T’ faith, man, whoever you are, you scem to be trifling with 
me. If you have aught to say, say it quickly and depart, for I am 
in no mood for foolery.” 

“T wish not to trifle with you, Sir Francis. My business is of 
moment.” 

“Then say on. But first give me your name. What are you 
called ?” 

“ Some call me Luke Harvey.” 

“ By the rood, old man, your answers are oddly shaped. What 
shall J call you?” 

“Do you not know me, Sir Francis ?” 

The governor seemed again to recognize something familiar in 
the old man’s tone, for he started from his chair and endeavored 
to peer into his face, but his features were hidden by the increased 
darkness. 

“Nay, I know you not.” 

“Yet methinks an old friend should be recognized by his voice.” 

“There is something in that voice which strangely perplexes 
me. An old friend, say you? I will look upon thy face and see 
if I cannot recall it to mind.” 

The governor pulled a bell-rope, and a servant entered with a 
pair of wax tapers. Sir Francis seized one and held it close to 
the face of his visitor. He examined it long and with strange 
doubts depicted upon his own. 

“T am puzzled still to decide,” he said at length. ‘ Your faceis 
familiar, but you must have been known to me long years ago.” 

“Tt was years ago, Sir Francis. Let me assist your memory. 
I have met you often at your father’s board in England.” 

“Thou hast? By my soul, this is a strange mystery. Let me 
think.” 

Sir Francis Wyatt gazed long and eagerly into the old man’s 
face. His puzzled expression gave place to one which might al- 
most be called fear, and with a fast paling countenance he sprang 
from his chair. 

“ Heavens !” he exclaimed wildly, “‘am I deceived, or is this a 
dream! The dead cannot surely come to life, and yet your fea- 
tures are surely those of —”’ 

“—sh! Speak that name softly; it has not been uttered before 
in years. You know me then ¢” 

“Yes, I remember you well. But how comes it that you are 
here? Were you not reported dead years ago ?” 

“ Yes, and that report was fabricated by myself. I had my own 
ends to gain.” 

“ This is passing strange! But give me your hand ; we should 
surely meet as friends.” 

The face of Luke Harvey (for so we must still call him) paled at 
these words, and he drew back to avoid the proffered hand of the 
governor. The latter gazed with increased astonishment upon his 
strange companion, and he said : 

“Surely, this is stranger than all! Do you refuse my hand ?”’ 

“T will not take advantage of you, Sir Francis,” replied Luke 


Harvey, with a strange sadness of tone. “ Hear me tell my tale, 
and then if you choose to take me by the hand I shall not refuse. 
Will you hear me now? I would speak of those whose welfare 
nearly concerns you—of Sir Gordon Hargreaves and his daughter, 
and of Edward Yeardley.” 

“Do you know aught concerning them?” demanded the now 
thoroughly excited governor. “If so, say on, and quickly.” 

“ Listen then, Sir Francis.” And drawing his chair nearer, as 
if fearful that even the walls might betray his secret, Luke Harvey 
spoke in a low and whispered tone. The tale was a long one as 
he told it, and the moments slipped rapidly away during its reci- 
tal. The effect upon the listener was strange; wonder, amaze- 
ment, thoughtfulness, alternately appeared upon his face, and 
once, as Luke Harvey spoke in a tone more hurried and agitated 
with emotion, Sir Francis Wyatt sprang, horror-struck, from his 
chair, and gazed upon the old man with an expression of terror. 
The mournfully earnest look of the latter recalled him, and he 
listened in silence to the end. 

“ By heavens!” Sir Francis uttered, in a voice of wild excite- 
ment, “this cannot be! It is past belief! Man—man, you are 
deceiving me !” 

“As God is my witness,” exclaimed Luke Harvey, fervently, 
“Iam not! Have I not'an interest also in this matter?” 

“I forgot; you have an interest in this thing, if your words are 
true. I could wish to believe them so; let me look into your 
face again; I would mark its expression.” 

Sir Francis gazed earnestly upon the features of Luke Harvey, 
but they were open and without concealment. 

“Old man, I will believe you!” he exclaimed. 
be deceiving me; your face forbids it.” 

“ Thanks, Sir Francis ; you will not regret your confidence.” 

“But does Edward know of this ?” asked the governor. 

“No; I thought it best that it should be revealed to him upon 
the morrow.” 

“Death of my life!” uttered Sir Francis, impulsively, “ this 
seems like adream. Can it really be true? Yet I will not doubt 
it. But ah! what an awakening will there be upon the morrow!”’ 

“There will, indeed,” replied Luke Harvey. “The villain, 
Lymburne, will meet his full retribution, aud a bitter day of reck- 
oning will he find it. And now, Sir Francis Wyatt, will you take 
my hand !” 

The old man eagerly extended his hand towards the governor, 
but the latter hesitated in painful indecision. Once he seemed 
about to grasp the outstretched hand, but suddenly drawing back 
with a shudder, he said : 

“Nay, old man—I cannot! Ask me not to take that hand: 
there is blood upon it! Yet I would not do thee injustice ; thou 
hast sinned, and thou hast also suffered—but still, the sin is there ! 
I would take thee by the hand, but the remembrance of that deed 
causes a shudder; I cannot do it ?” 

Luke Harvey bowed his*head in silence, and when he raised it 
his eyes were moistened with tears. 

“It is just—it is just!” he replied, sadly. ‘‘ Mine was the crime, 
and mine must also be the penalty. But it is for only a little 
time—my work is done with the morrow, and henceforth I shall 
seek seclusion.” 

For an hour longer the two men talked in a subdued, whisper- 
ing tone, and when at length Luke Harvey arose to go, Sir Fran- 
cis Wyatt accompanied him to the door and talked earnestly for a 
moment longer. 


“ You cannot 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


SOLOMON’S TEMPLE, 


Mr. Williams, the editor of the Utica Herald, has reached Palee- 
tine in the course of his Eastern wanderings. The following is an 
extract from his last letter describing the Holy City: “ There was 
one ‘ Holy Place’ in Jerusalem I sought in vain to visit—the site 
of the Temple of Solomon. It is, as you know, occupied by the 
principal mosque of the city—the Mosque ofOmar. Including the 
inclosure, it occupies the whole south-western part of the city, and 
appears one of the most imposing edifices I have seen in the East, 
Hitherto strangers have been permitted to visit it by paying amod 
est backsheesh of from five to fifteen dollars each; but of late the 
Mahommedans have been ‘growing no better very fast’ in the 
matter of toleration, and this year have saucily shut the door of 
the sacred edifice in the teeth of the whole squad of ‘ Christian 
dogs.’ I attempted to look into the inclosure, but a Turkish sen- 
tinel offered to make me a present of the contents of a very rusty 
musket, while an old vagabond who stood near suggestively drew 
his finger across his throat—indicating, by such su tive ges- 
ture, that in case I should enter, I should for the future be relieved 
of the bore of carrying a head upon my shoulders. These rascal- 
ly Mahommedans have also placed some sacred edifice or other 
over the tomb of David, so that no Christian is permitted to see 
the resting-place of the great psalmist. And I may here remark, 
that there is no sadder spectacle in all this curse-stricken land than 
that of Arabs, and, if possible, still more degraded Turks, lording 
it over the sacred city. The ground once pressed by the feet of 
Solomon, and David, and Christ, now echoes to the tread of Mos- 
lem Janissary and the drivelling Dervish ; while the Jew is cow- 
ering in obscure places, the Moslem struts with the air of one who 
treads on thrones; while the Christian permission to kneel 
at the tomb of his Saviour, the Turk disdainfully proclaims him- 
self monarch of all he surveys. While the ‘Holy Sepulchre’ is 
nominally in the hands of the Christian, Turkish soldiers keep 
guard at the door, and a Turkish pasha keeps the key.” 


+ > 


Norasixia or Inp1an Lire.—There is a strange story afloat, 
that at Kussowlie, one of the hill stations, an English resident lost 
his wife from consumption, and that the friends expected to be 
invited to the funeral, but were disappointed—because he burnt her. 
Now we know a man may do as he likes with his own, but doubt 
its being the wish of any English wife to be finally disposed of in 
that way. We should think this individual stands a very good 
chance of remaining a widower. At another of the hill stations 
(Simla) there has been a marriage in high life—the Rajah of Simoor 
having taken unto himself two wives. This gentleman’s age is 
fourteen years, and the ladies respectively twelve and thirteen! 
They are sisters. 
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TURKISH DANCING GIRL. 


PICTURES OF THE EAST. 

We have placed on this page a number of very fine engrav- 
ings, representing some of the most striking characteristics of 
the Holy Land under its modern aspect, all of them possessing 
a singular interest. They were selected from among the many 
exquisite illustrations which adorn a very charming little work, 
entitled ‘‘ Hadji in Syria,”’ from the pen of Mrs. Sarah Barclay 
Johnson, the accomplished daughter of the author of the ‘ City 
of the Great King,” heretofore noticed in these pages, and just 


= 
ORIENTAL STREET SCENE. 


issued from the press of James Chalen & Sons, the enterprising 
publishers, of Philadelphia, whose speciality is the production of 
illustrated works of standard value, got up in the most liberal and 
splendid style. The “ Hadji in Syria” is an indispensable com- 
panion to the “City of the Great King ;” for it treats largely ot 
the domestic life of the Orientals, with the mysteries of which 
only a lady can become acquainted, and which requires a female 
pen to portray acceptably. Mrs. Johnson is admirably fitted for 


the task by intimate acquaintance with the subject, keen powers | 
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SUMMER RESIDENCE ON MT. OLIVET. 


of observation, and a graphic facility of style. By combining the 
powers of the pen and pencil, she has produced one of the most 
readable and intelligent books on Syria it has been our fortane to 
meet with. The notices of the engravings before us are condensed 
from her fascinating pages. The first sketch represents a Turk- 
ish dancing girl and the interior of the harem of the Bash Catib, 
an Officer next in rank to the Pacha. The female visitor (and 
none other is admitted) is treated to coffee boiling hot, to the 
tempting narghileh, and to fruits and sweetmeats. The dancers 
are always professional persons—for, in the East, dancing is con- 
sidered far beneath any but the poorer classes, who make it a 
trade, and charge a certain sum for their services on festive occa- 
sions. The dancing consists in a few undulating movements ot 
the body, not ungraceful, and accompanied by the castanets and 
tamborine.—The second engraving represents a group of peasant 
women. One of them is the girl with the water-jar—a charming 
type of the Syrian female, such as Vernet loves to depict in his 

criptural scenes. “In no city of the earth, perhaps,” remarks 
Mrs. Johnson, “is woman found in greater variety than in the 
‘City of the Great King.’ The fair, ruby-lipped Circassian and 
the sable daughter of Ham, the fur-clad Russian and the semi- 
nude Bedawy of the desert, the _ Greek and the clumsy 
Copt, the modest Armenian and the brazen Fellah, the haughty 
inmate of the harem and the oppressed Jewess ‘from every nation 
under heaven.’ But, however widely they may all differ in blood, 
manners, customs and ap ce, they all more or less resemble 
each other in at least this common ¥  queey are the abject 
slaves of the ‘lords of creation.’ If; , you would form a 
proper estimate of the lot and condition of woman in her Oriental 
phases, you need not go beyond the precincts of Jerusalem. Do 
you see that white sheet and that thick veil enveloping something, 
whose yellow boots suggest the idea that it may be a piece of liv- 
ing humanity? Shade of Eve, it is adaughter of yours! Reader, 
it is a sister of yours! Those black slaves are sent to hold her in 


vile surveillance. The lordly effendi, the bigoted church digni- 
tary, the panoplied soldier and the proud civilian, all pass her 
without the slightest salutation, though they well know from her 
train that she is as respectable as a woman can be in the East. 
Nay, her own brother vouchsafes not the slightest token of recog- 
nition, even averting his head as he passes; and were her own 


EN ROGEL, AND VALLEY OF JEHOSHAPHAT. 


husband to condescend to exchange a few words with her in public, he 
would be considered not only as utterly disgraced, but as having actually 
sinned.” —The third engraving delineates the gloomy Valley of Jehosha- 
phat. ‘On the western slope of the Hill of Scandal is the sepulchral 
village of Silwan. Here, excavations that were originally intended for 
the dead, are now appropriated by the living for their dwelling-places. 
The manner of burying the dead, to which reference is made throughout 
the Bible, corresponds exactly with the sepulchres which are found in 
the East at the present day. In those accounts we are told they were 
‘hewn out of a rock.’ Sarah was buried in the cave of Machpclah. 
These sepulchres exist everywhere; the rocky sides of the hills are full 
of such excavations, some of which are so extensive, and chiselled with 
such care, they are now converted into dwelling-places of the living, 
whose inhabitants live quite contentedly in the dark, damp tombs.”— 
Our fourth engraving represents a street scene, with a woman filling a 
jar from a water-skin, that looks very like a stuffed seal, an Arab spin- 
ning, and a Turkish sentinel, in the military costume borrowed from the 
French and English, looking indolently on.—The remarkable arch in 
the fifth engraving is within the walls of Jerusalem. It is in the Via Do- 
lorosa, or Doleful Way, along which the Saviour is said to have toiled 
beneath the weignt of the cross as he passed to death. “ This street 
abounds in ‘holy places ’—here is a blocked-up doorway to the ‘Sancta 
Scala,’ leading into Antonia; a little further on, an indentation in the 
stone wall is seriously alleged to have been made by the cross of Christ 
resting against it; hard by is the house of Veronica, whence started the 
Wandering Jew on his never-ending pilgrimage ; and there a high, over- 
spanning arch, upon which our Lord is confidently affirmed to have 
stood when Pilate showed him to the people, and cried ‘ Ecce homo !’— 
‘ Behold the man!’”—The next en- 
graving in order represents the sum- 
mer tent of our authoress and her 


us that “ the malaria arising from the 
debris of Jerusalem compels all 
Frank residents who wish to live out 
a full year, to pitch their tents in the 
country, and remain outside the walls 
several months of the warm season. 
Nothing is more primitive than this 
way of living. Families supply them- 
selves with the mere necessaries of 
life, and occupy either tents or the 
ruins around the city. Never were 
we happier than when living in this 
way on the western spur of Mt. Oli- 
vet, just opposite Jerusalem. One is 
constantly reminded of the days of 
the patriarchs. The surrounding hills 
abound in grapes, pomegranates, al- 
monds, apricots and figs; and these 
formed our principal articles of food. 
Some of our Bedouin friends brought 
us one day a bag of fruit from the 
neighborhood of the Jordan, which 
they affirm are the veritable apples of 
Sodom. They were beaten into a 


family pitched upon Mt. Olivet, and ae 
the Kedron. She tells 


GROUP OF PEASANT WOMEN. 


powder, and whether the apple of Sodom or the fruit of 
iomorrah, it was very palatable. In exchange, they earn- 
estly pleaded for the only looking-glass we had brought 
with us of the size of one’s hand. From the sensation it 
produced among them, it was evident they had never seen 
one before. The eyes of the women especially sparkled 
from very delight on surveying its reflection of the beads, 
coins and tassels with which their heads were decorated. 
This, together with the electrical machine, telescope, and 


“ECCE HOMO” ARCH, JERUSALEM. 


the dispensary of medicines, drew great numbers of them 
to our abode.””—Our last illustration represents the tomb 
of the ill-fated, but “ beautiful and well-favored ”’ Rachel. 
“The pillar set upon her grave, thirty-five long centuries 
and a generation ago, has long since crumbled into dust, 
or, more probably, been chipped into fragmentary amu- 
lets; but the venerated spot is still marked, and no doubt 
correctly indicated by a picturesque mausoleum, where her 
idolized remains lie interred.” 


THE TOMB OF RACHEL. 
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[Written for Ballon’s Pictorial.) 
THE WILD FLOWER. 


BY E. W. PUTNAM. 


I dwell in the haunts of the lowly and poor, 
My fragrance is borne te the cottager’s door ; 
I gladden the beart of the barefooted child, 
As truant he wanders far into the wild. 


I seek not the halls of the lordly or great. 

As freshly I bloom by the rude “ woodland gate,” 

Or under the shade of some knotty old tree. 

Where the humming-bird whispers his love-tale to me. 


The humming-bird loves me, I know, for so oft 

He stoops his bright wing from its soaring aloft, 
To sip the sweet honey from my tiny bell, 

And he kisses my brow ere he bids me farewell. 


The bee, too, comes often with many a tale 

Of sweet-blooming flowerets all over the vale ; 

Be sips from my cup—then away on the wing. 

In the bower of some other sweet wild flower to sing. 


I smile on the berry-girl, tired and torn, 

I encourage the wayfarer weary and worn ; 
The sin-stained and life-weary gaze upon we, 
And weep as I pencil their bright infancy. 


Untaught, I exhale to the zepbyrs my breath; 
Uncultured, I bloom by the readside and heath ; 
And when I am crushed by some rude passer-by, 
I yield my destroyer my fragrance—and die. 


Of me learn a lesson—O mortal, forbear 

Yoo rudely to censure the sin-crushed or poor; 
And when some dread enemy injures thee sore, 
Raise a prayer for his bleseiug—he'll love evermore. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


A NIGHT ON THE NORTH OF IRELAND. 


BY CAPTAIN JAMES F. ALOORN. 


“Lanp ho! land ho!” shouted a man on the fore topsail yard 
of the ship Revere, one drizzly afternoon, as encased in my rub- 
ber coat and boots, and feeling very uncomfortable, I was trying 
to shelter myself under the lee of the spanker, and keep an eye 
to windward at thesametime. Our destination was Liverpool, to 
which port we had been bound for the whole of twenty-one days, 
the last eight of which had been rendered particularly cheerless 
by the prevalence of a heavy gale from south-southeast, with a 
slight variation easterly ; which, in addition to retarding our pro- 
gress, drove us to the northward of our course, how far, we could 
only judge, astronomical calculation being out of the question in 
such weather. P 

When the gale had set in, Cape Clear bore by observation 
northeast-by-east distant four hundred and eighty odd miles, 
which fact freed us from any apprehension of falling to leeward so 
long as we were enabled to carry double reefs. But the second 
day the gale increased to such degree that we were obliged to 
close reef everything, even to the galley smoke stack, and hand 
the mainsail, when we increased our leeway a point, losing all 
of a knot and a half an hour of headway. 

Still, we labored under little if any apprehension, believing the 
gale would soon abate, and the wind return to the westward, or 
even to the northward, when we should be enabled to keep away 
and double the cape with a flowing sheet. 

We still entertained this hope, believing the land to be nearly if 
not quite one hundred miles distant, whef the hail, above-quoted, 
aroused me from a somewhat unpleasant reverie, when hurrying 
forward, I shouted, “ topsail-yard, there !” 

“ Sir?” 

“ Aint you mistaken ?” 

“No, sir! It’s land fast enough! 
again |” 

“Could you make it out plain?” 

“No sir! Only a glimpse of it as the fog lifted! 
up high and broken !”” 

“Sloping away to the nor’ad ?” 

“Yes sir, an’ bold to the south !” 

“The Kerry Mountains!” ejaculated I, and after a brief pause 
demanding: ‘ How did the slope bear ?” 

“« Broad on the Ice bow, sir!”’ 

“The deuce! So far out of our reckoning! What's got into 
the chronometer! According to this land-fall she must be out of 
the way, easterly, over a degree and a half!” and, turning away, I 
was about to descend to the cabin, when Captain Benton shoved 
back the companion slide, and stepping out on deck, demanded : 

“ What’s this, Mr. A.? I thought I heard something said about 
the land!” 

“Yes sir, you did. It has just been reported from the foretop- 
sail yard, and I was just on the point of calling you.” 

“Land! impossible!” 

“T’m afraid not, sir. Old Sol sticks to it, that it’s land though 
he says he can’t see it now, because the fog has settled again. 
By his description it’s the Kerry Mountains, and bearing about 
east-northeast, at that!’ 

“Why, where the deuce are we *? According to that, both reck- 
oning and chronometer are out of the way!” 

“Yes sir, and the chronometer must have been so all the pas- 


Bat the fog has shut it in 


It loomed 


“Tt may be, in fact, must be so! But I never knew her to be 
more than a few miles out before. They may have given us an 
incorrect rate, or one that be—” 


“Land ho!” shouted old Sol, at this instant; whereupon the 
old man hailed him, demanding: “Can you see it plain?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir! an’ you'll see it too, if you look sharp, there- 
away !” responded the old seaman, making a gestare to leeward. 

Taking his glass, Captain Benton hurried forward, and mounting 
the forecastle, placed it to his eye, directing it towards the land, the 
outline of which was momentarily becoming more distinct as the 
fog lifted. 

“ We're in for it, Mr. A.,” was his brief exclamation, as I joined 
him on the forecastle. “ We've got to go north abont this time, 
sure! Call all hands, sir! Square the yards and give her the 
muslin! Single reefs, and a whole foresail for twenty-four hours, 
and J shan’t care then how soon the wind hauls.” 

“Call all hands, one of you!” shouted I, as the captain ceased 
speaking, adding, “stations to wear ship !” 

In five minutes all hands were at their stations, when the helm 
was put up, the after yards laid square, and the ship obeying the 
motion of her wheel, fell of to north-by-east, when the sails were 
trimmed, two reefs shaken out of the fore and main-topsail, and 
one out of the mizzen, while the foresail was dropped to its great- 
est extent, tending to increase the ship’s speed to twelve knots an 
hour. 

Our reckoning at 6 P. M., next day, placed us but a few miles 
south of Mallin Head, when Captain Benton deemed it advisable to 
haul to a couple of points, when, having braced the yards up, it 
was found necessary to take in a reef, the gale having showed not 
the slightest signs of abatement. 

At midnight it was blowing harder than ever, while the barom- 
eter indicated a sudden change, which fact coming to the observa- 
tion of the captain, he ordered the topsail to be close reefed at 
once, the yards braced up sharp, and the vessel kept full-and-by. 

“Have a bright lookout kept at each mast head, and on the 
forecastle, Mr. A.,” said he, as he prepared to go below, at two 
bells in the middle watch. ‘ Yes, and by the way, you may as 
well look in at the barometer once in a while ; it wont do any harm 
to be prepared at all points for this counter gale.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” responded I briefly, and a moment after I was 
alone, when lighting a cigar at the binnacle, I commenced my 
solitary walk back and forth on the deserted quarter deck, pausing 
at almost every turn to sweep the narrow line of horizon with my 
gaze. 

Four bells struck, when Isummoned the watch aft to pump 
ship and hold the reel; which task being executed, I was again 
alone, the watch departing, some ascending to relieve the look- 
outs aloft, and others seeking the forecastle to indulge in a smoke 
or appease the cravings of their appetite. 

Obeying some strange impulse, I remained spell-bound, as it 
were, gazing at the seaman who had ascended to the relief of the 
lookout in the maintop, and was repeatedly on the point of re- 
calling him, why, I cannot say, but it was only by a powerful ex- 
ertion of the will that I was enabled to desist. At length he 
gained the futtock shrouds, and, pressing onward, had just grasp- 
ed the topmast shrouds with his right hand, when the ship rolled 
fearfully to windward, heaving me against the weather bulwark 
with great violence, and shipping the main deck full of water, 
which took full possession thereof, sweeping forward and aft with 
resistless force, and breaking down doors, flooding cabins and 
state-rooms, and causing great confusion in both ends of the ship, 
which was by no means allayed by the shrill cry of “Man over. 
board!” which escaped my lips when I discovered the object of my 
gaze to be no longer in view, having lost his hold with the weather 
roll and fallen overboard at the instant I regained my feet. 


“Man overboard! man overboard!” and the cry passed from 
tongue to tongue, rendering any summons to the watch below un- 
necessary, while each vied with his messmates in their efforts to 
effett the rescue of their drowning messmate. 

Life-buoys, oars and one or two spare stun’sail booms followed 
each other over the rail in quick succession, while the reigning 
confusion continued at such a pitch as defied my most strenuous 
efforts to restore order. Captain Benton reached the quarter-deck 
with the first of the watch below, but as easily could he render his 
voice audible amid the roar of Niagara, so relinquishing the at- 
tempt, he commenced clearing away the life-boat, in which task I 
joined him, and in which we had partially succeeded, when a 
monstrous wave struck us full on the weather bow, and taking 
the forward house as it breached aboard, stove it to atoms, sweep- 
ing it away with all its contents, and with it, the whole range of 
larboard bulwarks from the forward rigging sheer aft to the for- 
ward poop timber, which it started. 

The warning motion of the ship an instant ere the sea strack 
her, caused me to look up, when, believing her to be swamped, I 
sprang from the life boat intothe lee main rigging, to which I 
clung, awe-strack by the destructive power of the wave, even after 
it was spent and passed. Fortunately the crew were all on the 
quarter deck at the instant, and consequently escaped the fate of 
our unfortunate messmate, whom we were obliged to relinquish to 
his fate, and who, we believed, had ere then passed the last try- 
ing ordeal. 

“We've doubled Mallin Head, Mr. A.,” said the old man, after 
a brief pause, during which he had coolly surveyed the scene of 
devastation presented by our deck, “ we’ve met the channel flood, 
which sweeps to the southward here, with amazing rapidity, and 
accounts for this tremendous sea. Let the men reeve lite-lines to 
leeward ! if the wind holds, we shall want them!” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!’ responded I, and issuing the orders to the men, 


I passed forward, followed by Captain Benton, who joined me on 


the forecastle, and again resumed : 
“ Who was it that fell overboard, Mr. A.?” 
“ Aleck Steward, sir.” 
“Steward, my God! The very man on whom I depended to 


take us through the Mull. He knew every inch of the coast here, 
as well as I know the channel in Boston harbor. He was 
raised in shore here-away,” continned the old man, indicating a 
certain point landward, adding, “ Swilly—there’s a bay, or inden- 
ture in the Irish Coast, known by that name, J believe. Howev- 
er, he hailed from some such place, and came recommended to me 
as one of the best pilots who ever made the passage north about. 
What’s to be done, Mr. A.? 3 dare not attempt a passage through 
the Mull, in the clearest weather, and I don’t think we’ve a man 
on board who knows any more about it than J do.” 

“If the wind hauls, Ican take yon into Mulroy, Capt. B.,” 
said I eagerly, adding, “I’ve had some three months’ practice on 
the coast, in that neighborhood, and can say, I only wish I knew 
as much about the channel and land south of Foyle as I do here- 
away.” 

“Eh! yon can ?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“I'm giad of it, and, Ithink it likely yon’ll have an opportu- 
nity to exercise your skill. Do you know anything about the 
Hebrides 

“No, sir! Butdo you see anything like the glimmer of a light 
right off the weather bow, sir? No, no! hereaway, in the wake 
of the anchor stock ?” 

“Yes,I do! That’s a vessel’s light, Mr. A. Have one of the 
reflective lanterns sent to the collar of the forestay, and one to the 
spanker gaff, instanter. Be alive, sir! she may, or must be on the 
opposite tack, and may be foul of us before you can wink.” 

’*T was, indeed, a vessel’s light, and nearing us rapidly, so that 
I had barely time to attend to the execution of Captain B.’s order, 
ere the safety of our ship, from collision wiih the stranger, de- 
manded our joint attention. 

She had approached so near that the outlines of her hull, low- 
er spars, and close-reefed topsails were easily distinguished, 
when Captain B., deeming a collision almost inevitable, and aware 
of the folly of any attempt to attract the attention of the stranger, 
sprung from the forecastle, and, rushing aft, by a sudden move- 
ment of the helm, hove the ship up in the wind, thereby deadening 
her headway, and so she gathered sternway, canting her off on 
the same tack, when she fell slightly to leeward of the stranger, 
who was now close aboard and might have gone clear, had he 
continued on his course. 

But relentless fate ordered it otherwise. Just as our vessel be- 
gan to forge ahead, they apparently discovered us, and, by some 
mismanagement, or direction, put their helm up, when the vessel 
fell off, and, although our helm was jammed hard up at the in- 
stant, fell afoul, striking us on the starboard quarter, just forward 
the forward mizzen-chain, and, heaving us down, sheerpoles too, 
in which position we remained nearly a minute, when we righted, 
and, in so doing, fouled all our lower yards in her rigging. Wo 
hung in this position for nearly five minutes, during which the 
direst confusion reigned on board both vessels, particularly the 
stranger, whose decks were crowded with emigrants, who, fright- 
ened from below by the shock attending the collision, only added 
to the confusion by their despairing cries. 

At length the vessels were separated by the violence of the gale, 
each ship losing her lower yards and topsails, while ours, sus- 
taining additional damage to her hull and spars, in the loss of the 
starboard mizzen rigging and chains, and having all the starboard 
plank started quarter down to the third streak below the gun- 
wale, on our quarter deck, we huddled in various groups some 
forty or fifty shrieking emigrants, men and women, who had fled 
to our deck for safety, from they knew not what; here were 
women separated from their husbands, husbands from their wives, 
parents whose children were left behind, and young people, whose 
aged parents were on board the stranger. No tie of consanguinity 
in existence escaped : all were doomed to violent partition in some 
one or other of our visitors, for the time, or it might be forever, 
by the sudden separation of the ships. ”Twas a heart-rending 
scene, which, feeling that I cannot do it justice, I resign to the 
imagination of my readers. 

For nearly an hour, the frantic grief of the poor wretches ren- 
dered us powerless ; but at the end of that time, having succeeded 
in placing them in safety, the ship, in the meantime lyigg to un- 
der bare poles, we succeeded in clearing away the foreyard, which 
hung by the starboard lift, one end resting on the forecastle—rig- 
ging it anew, and rebending the foresail, which we set. Our next 
task was to set balance-sail aft, which was quickly done, by secur- 
ing the starboard mizzen rigging ina manner which answered the 
safety of the mast, when we set the spanker, main-spencer and 
main-topmast-staysail, and again brought the ship to the wind. 

“ Pass the grog, and pump her out, Mr. A.,” said Captain Ben- 
ton, as I approached him, and requested further orders, while the 
crew were hauling aft the main-staysail sheet. 

“Ay, ay, sir!—Grog,O! Muster aft, and rig the pumps while 
you’re waiting, men!” shouted I, and entering the pantry, I aided 
the steward in the preparation of a stiff glass of the necessary 
stimulant for each man. 

On serving it out, we found three additional claimants for a 
portion of the beverage, in the persons of three seamen from the 
stranger, who had sought refage aboard of us in the confusion, 
while farther investigation discovered to us the fact, that we had 
exchanged four of our own crew for four of the stranger, which 
we now discovered to be the ship Scotland of Glasgow, from Liv- 
erpool, with passengers and merchandize, bound for Quebec. 

Manning the pumps, we labored incessantly for some twenty or 
twenty-five minutes, when the weather pump sucked, conveying to 
us the welcome assurance that, although leaking at thrice the usual 
rate, the ship still continued comparatively tight, whereupon, we 
returned to our duties with renewed courage, and, in less than an 
hour, had a spare mainyard all ready to send aloft. 
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When on the point of giving the order to “ sway away,” I was 
joined by Captain B. 

“It’s coming, Mr. A.,” said he, “secure the yard as it lays, 
and let the starboard watch jump aft, an’ stand by the spanker and 
main-spencer.”’ 

“Ay, ay, sir!” and issuing the necessary order, I added, 
“jump forward, four or five hands, and clap preventers on fore- 
tack an’ bo’line!’’ 

“ Ay, that’s right, Mr. A., secure the foretack well. We need 
that sail to pay her head off in this tremendous seaway! This is 
north about, with a vengeance, aint it ?” 

“Yes, sir! Itexceeds anything short of a complete wreck that 
ever I experienced.” 

“OrI! You say you can take the ship into a port here away?” 

“ Yes, sir, Mulroy !” 

“* How does it bear now, think you ¢” 

“ About east-southeast, probably a little easterly; but I should 
run for it on the former course. We can make Torry Island on 
that course, from which, the entrance of the bay bears south-by- 
east-half-east, distance a league and a-half.”’ 

“ Well, I shall resign the ship to your charge, Mr. A., do the 
best you can, forwe must make a harbor somewhere. Oh! have 
we any rockets or blue lights, for signals ¢” 

“ Yes, sir, quite a number,” 

“ Have a few kept at hand then, we must discover that fellow’s 
position, and ascertain to what extent he is damaged, as soon—” 

Crash came the foresail against the mast at this instant, and 
simultaneous with the sound the captain shouted : 

“Brail the spanker up! Be alive, my bantams! Let go sheet 
and head out haul!” and bounding ap the poop ladder, he grasped 
the lee brails, aiding in the execution of his order, shouting at the 
same time, “ Right your helm, steady amidghip! Brail the spen- 
cer up!” while the noble old sea-boat, groaning from truck to 
keel under the pressure of the fierce northwest blast, gradually fell 
off after being relieved of her after sail, and in a few minutes rode 
securely, head to sea, under the single-reefed foresail. 

“We must have more sail upon her, Mr. A.,”’ said the old man, 
as I joined him on the quarter-deck, after laying the head and af. 
teryards square. “ She hardly holds her own, when those old gray 
backs strike her on the nose. Give her the whole foresail, and 
try the foretop-gallantsail on her; it may hold till we can get that 
main yard aloft, and a new main-topsail bent.” 

Fifteen minutes sufficed for the execution of these orders, when 
the old ship began to forge ahead, a knot orse an hour, while the 
keen biting northwest gale was rapidly purifying the atmosphere 
of. the dense and dreary vaper which had so long rendered it ob- 
secure and uncomfortable. 

“Have that main yard sent aloft, Mr. A.!’’ was the next order 
T received, and Captain B. repairing to the cabin, soon returned 
bringing several rockets, one of which was soon shooting into the 
upper regions, and out of view in the vaper, not yet sufficiently 
dispelled to insure the desired success. 

Fifteen minutes elapsed, and another rocket bore aloft the evi- 
dence of our existence, and a few minutes later we beheld an 
answering rocket ascend, and scatter its silvery shower, at little 
more than a mile distant. With thecheering news of their friends, 
safety, Capt. Benton hastened to our unwilling visitors in the cab- 
in, from which the sound of rejoicing was seon borne to our ears, 
heretofore pained by the incessant weeping aad wailing, which no 
words could lessen. 

On deck our labor rapidly progressed, and were being brought 
to a successful termination as the bell struck seven in the morning 
watch, or 7-30 A. M., by which time day had so far advanced as 
to enable us to distinguish distinctly objects anywhere within the 
circle of the herizon ; and, among others, the ship Scotland, mi- 
nus her maintop-gallant-masts, with her colors, union down, or, 
in distress, at the peak. 

“Give her the close-reefed main-topsail as soon as possible, and 
haul the foresail up, Mr. A.!” said Capt. B., as the crew sprung 
into the rigging to complete their task by bending the topsail. 
“We must lie by, or relieve that ship ; she appears to have fared 
worse than we did. Yes!” he continued, as he scrutinized her 
closely through his glass. “ All hands are engaged at the pumps, 
and baling. Bear a hand, or we may be too late to succor them.” 

An hour later we were lying to under a close-reefed main-tep- 
sail, under the lee of the sinking ship, and. busily engaged in 
clearing away cur boats for the purpose of transporting to our 
deck her living freight. 

“ Willing hearts make ready hands,” they say, and s0 it proved 
with us. But a short time elapsed ere our four boats were safely 
launched, manned, and cleaving their way through the fast-subsid- 
ing billows to the rescue. 

Three successful trips of the boats belonging to both ships 
had transported to our deck and cabin two hundred and sixty 
souls, leaving fiftyfour, including officers, and the surplus of the 
Scotland’s crew not required to man her beats, to rescue whom 
the boats shoved off for the last time. They had reached a point 
within some sixty yards, when the ship, till then lying to ander 
her spanker, forged astern, at the same time shecring sharp to 
port, and increasing her distance ; then plunging violently, she 
settled by the stern, and gradually sank from view, leaving her 
late tenants struggling for life, in the midst of the dire commo- 
tion caused by her descent to her last resting place. 

For a moment the boats paused in their onward course, as their 
crews contemplated the thrilling scene ; but ’twas only @ moment. 
With a cheering shout, the latter sprung to their oars once more, 
and, with afew long and hearty pulls, sent their frail vessels into 
the midst of the drowning wretches, of whom but six were lost. 

By the hour of noon our humane task was completed, the boats 
hoisted in, and our ship once more under weigh for the land, 


while our new passengers were made as comfortable as circum- 
stances would permit, in our ’tween deck, from which we removed 
some two hundred barrels of flour for their accommodation. 

At two that afternoon we made Torry Island, and running for 
it until sunset, hove the ship to, with her head off shore, on which 
tack we laid all night, the gale slowly subsiding till the return of 
day, when she was again kept away, and, under increased sail, re- 
signed to my command. At 10, A. M., we had the harbor open, 
with a tremendous sea breaking on the bar which guards its en- 
trance, and, as the bell struck eight at noon, we run into the brok- 
en water, having taken the precaution to batten down the hatches, 
as a safeguard against the foam and water, which fairly buried us 
for about five minutes, when the ship ran into comparatively 
smooth water, and, rounding the point on the larboard hand, in 
thirty minutes after we crossed the bar our best bower was let go 
in ten fathoms water, and our ship brought to in safety, about a 
half mile from the beach, and a mile from a small hamlet, nam- 
ed by its inhabitants Glinsk, where the rescued passengers of the 
ill-fated Scotland were kindly received, and their most pressing 
wants supplied. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


FROM MY OFFICE WINDOW. 


BY WALTER JEWETT. 


~ 


Tue view is not very extensive, no painter would select it as 
worthy of being transferred to canvass. The site is not particalar- 
ly eligible. I see uo business men as they bustle past, as though 
they were the Atlas, upon whose shoulders rested the business of 
the world—cast a glance of envy at me, and none of them have 
called with an offer of a large bonus for my lease ; I rather sur- 
mise they—if they think anything about it—are content to let me 
remain undisturbed. The room itself is not very desirable, the 
roof needs a little repairing, and, by-the-way, my landlord prom- 
ised to “see to it” last Monday, year. I fear, among the multi- 
plicity of repairs his tenants are calling for, he has forgotten this ; 
and a portion of the wall is broken too, and fallen down. My 
predecessor seems to have thought pasting an old newspaper over 
it would remedy the defect, but as it does not, and I am getting 
old and rheumatic, I am careful to remove my chair as far away 
from itas possible. The neighborhood is not particularly inviting, 
nor the circle which gathers in front of the next door, mostly 
composed of females, particularly select. I am very methodical 
in my habits—most unmarried gentlemen are when they have seen 
fifty years, and I strive to keep this little room as clean as possi- 
ble, and I keep the windows open as much as may be ; still, there 
is amusty, dingy smell, which, 1 fear, will never be remedied until 
the old building is torn down. 

You may wonder that I remain here, and indeed, some young men 
and women invariably associate the term office with a large fine 
room, the walls covered with pictures, whose varied scenes draw 
the mind away from the dall realities of business, or intermingle 
them, enliven them with the joy of romance; the floor covered 
with carpets, which yield as gently to the feet as the fierce heat of 
mid-day to the cooling breeze of the even-tides ; the furniture and 
utensils for every-day use, Jijou in appearance and reality. I 
know very well these are the elegancies and luxuries which the 
successful pursuit of wealth seems to demand, in these modern 
days, even in our offices and other places of business. 

Still, I never had any inclination—even if I had possessed the 
ability—to indulge in them, and, indeed, they would seem espe- 
cially incongruous here, or anywhere, so ’twere in a place devoted 
to the reception of the poor, miserable creatures who surround me, 
and for whom I exercise my little skill in extending the lease of a 
life, which, were it not for their innate degradatior, would be found 
intolerable. My life, should I set about describing it for you, would 
not seem a pleasant one, for I am unable to indulge in few, if 
any, of the pleasures of life ; the morning invariably brings to me 
the same old story of disease and death, grown very familiar to 
me from constant repetition, and I am ever conscious of my 
profession when I dream. Still my life is not altogether devoid of 
happiness, and, though Heaven denies me those requisites essential 
to a@ successful man, I trust I have not been altogether a useless 
one. 

Ihave spoken thus much of myself, that you may infer my 
means of knowledge, as I point out to, you the young and the 
old, the virtuous and the vicious among poverty’s children, as 
they pass my window, and I'll take you to their homes, if need be, 
and answer the question of the French lady in speaking of the 
starving poor, “‘ why do they not bay bread ¢” 

Ah, yes! I’m glad she passed just now. No wonder you gaze at 
her; there! she’s returning again and crossing the street. Do you 
note the strange, inward expressions of that gray eye, and the 
hair so intensely black ? not a single gray one, for all she has suf- 
tered so much ; she is not like the rest of them, nor can be. Years 
ago she was the eldest daughter and child, very beautiful too, as 
you will readily believe, for the traces still remain very visible. 
She was very gay and frivolous then, and her parents, though by 
no means wealthy, indulged her every wish. She was wont to dress 
very neatly and elegantly, had many, very many admirers, good 
and bad, for she was careless of her associates, if they only pleased 
her, and there were many and dreadful whispers affecting her fair 
fame, and her friends, that had been, one by one fell away from 
her and she was almost alone. ”T'was then, he, who has been the 
joy of her heart, her very idol, for so many years, first met her; 
he cared little for the venomous tongues that judged her actions so 
harshly, and he studied her character, and he peered way down 
beneath the surface, and found the mine more precious than of 
gold which lay there. Indeed it proved a mine to him, and he 


won it all to himself, and married her. He was poor, both poor, 
but he struggled nobly, and for a time they were prosperous and 
happy, then the dark days came on, and he grew sickly, thin and 
pale, yet toiled while he could; ’twas only a little, and soon the 
pittance they had saved was exhausted, and they were destitute, 
and the two little ones sometimes cried for bread, and were cold ; 
he thought of his own weakness and their sufferings, until his ag- 
ony became almost unendurable, but she soothed him quietly ; un- 
aided and alone she labored for them all, the children and her 
husband, ever smiling cheerfully when in his presence and re- 
proaching herself for the tear that would start when away from 
him. And so it has been for years; at times he seems to grow 
better, and, for a while is able to attend to his profession, or write 
a little for some of the periodicals of the day, and she is quite hap- 
py then, though more for his sake than her own. But his conva- 
lescence is usually of but short duration, and he soon sinks again ; 
then, smiling and hopeful, she moves right on, making the home 
which contains hardly the necessities of life a very Eden. Heav- 
en bless her, for such as she is the home hereafter. 
* * * * * * * * * * 

That girl, yes I see, with the gayly colored shawl and shabby 
dress. Hush! the mother that bore her, who lives way up among 
the grand old hills of New England, never mentions her name, 
and why should we! her gray-haired sire, whose eye moistens and 
lip trembles as the thoughtful hour of twilight comes on, strives 
to think her dead, and cannot. Her story is old, you’ve heard it 
a thousand times. True the hot blood of indignation courses through 
your veins, and you long for the power of annihilation, that you 
may revenge her wrongs. You have seen the wrong-doer, seen the 
old and young smile brightly upon him, and, if perchance, all this 
wreck, this ruin, is referred to, she alone is blamed, while gentle 
ladies, with souls and bodies enervated by luxury, tap his arm 
with their fans and murmur “naughty!” a term of endearment 
now. Have patience, there is a God who avenges, 

That old negro, who seems like Dickens’s Chatband continually 
making oil, the fruit and candies he sells bring him a scanty 
subsistence; and the congregation to whom he preaches—for the 
old darkie ig a preacher as wel! as a man of business—out of their 
little, give him a very little, but it helps along, as he has no one 
save himself and wife to provide for. You see him with that pecu- 
liar childish smile appertaining ever to the dark children of Ham, 
which never grows cold. "I'would seem as if Providence, to rec- 
ompense them for their secondary and inferior position, had given 
them hearts which retain their warmth and preserve their powers of 
enjoyment all through life, and long after his white brother’s grow 
cold. I sometimes think him happier than his contemporaries, men 
of business, who count their profits by thousands, yet sleep rest- 
lessly and are wont to wake from “ horrible dreams of falling.” 

That old lady with the child, who has stopped to chat with him 
for a while, and, perchance buy an apple for her little one, yes, 
you are right, she is a grandmother, and that’s her son’s baby. He 
is a bricklayer, and lives just around the corner from here ; he is 
very kind to the old lady, and, notwithstanding their extreme pov- 
erty, will permit her to do nothing save assist about the house a 
little, and take care of the children. She calls upon me frequent- 
ly, for she likes “ the smell of a doctor’s shop,” as she says. The 
family is not peculiar, that is, there are a great many like them. 
The father goes to his work early, carrying the little tin pail which 
contains the frugal meal to be eaten at mid-day, and he comes 
home late and very weary at night. He rests on the Sabbath, and 
then only, and yet, with all this weary round of toil, contentment 
sits at the board, and invokes the blessing, which invariably falls, 
bringing happiness in its train. I see them, with all the little ones, 
wending their way to church every Sabbath morning, very plainly 
dressed, grandmother leading the little one as you see her now ; 
they seat themselves way in the back part of the church, and, if 
perchance the woman’s nature of the mother prompts a glance at 
the rich dresses and bonnets before her, ’tis only for a moment, 
and the eyes of all, even the baby’s, are fixed with reverential 
awe upon the ministerof Christ’s gospel as he speaks of the Lamb 
of Calvary. They can scarcely judge of the preacher’s elocution, 
no, nor tell you the meaning of a word ; they never criticise his 
manner, or style his voice mellifluous or harsh. No! their hearts 
only warm as they listen to the words of the Poor Man’s Friend, 
and they go forth to labor and toil, in bright anticipations of “ well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 

O dear! yes, she is coming up stairs too, I know her, and you 
will before you hear her speak half adozen words. She has the un- 
doubted charge of this whole neighborhood —“ certainly, call 
this evening, good morning, madam !”—Iler husband went off to 
sea, as captain of a merchant vessel, a good many years ago, and 
was lost, no doubt, as he never returned. He left her some little 
property, and, making her head quarters at the house of her broth- 
er, she has ever since moved around among the poor and destitute 
of the city like an angel, smoothing with a gentle hand the pillow 
of the young mother, hushing the child with a tenderness woman 
only displays when hushing the little ones into comfort and silence ; 
my first and best ally in every onslaught against disease and death, 
having a good deal to say certainly, and, at times displaying more 
or less acidity, yet kind, even in her fault-finding. Doyou know, 
though I would not detract from the heroism and self-devotion 
of her Who moved among England’s hospitals, fat from home, 
with gentle hand alleviating suffering, and with kind words in- 
spiring the hope, which more than half cures, that the heroism and 
self-devotion of this woman seem to me just as great, and, who 
will say that the reward will differ ? 


We grieve that our days are so inharmonious. Our hearts are 
continually going in and out, as it were of ellipses. Yesterday 
jostles to-day, and to-morrow will carry them both away captive. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


ASCENT OF THE PYRAMIDS. 

The number of American travellers 
who visit the pyramids of Egypt, is year- 
ly increasing with the increased facilities 
of travel, and the annual number is enor- 
mous. That the ascent to the summit of 
these marvels of antiquity is no very eas 
achievement, is shown by the very excel- 
lent engraving on this . Three 
Arabs at least are required to pull and 
propel the adventurous traveller from 
one course of stones to another, and . 
when he reaches the goal he is pretty 
nearly exhausted. The Count de Par- 
dieu, @ recent traveller, gives a very spir- 
ited account of the famous pyramid of 
Cheops, a monumental mountain of 
stone. “The ascent is made on the east- 
ern side. Two Arabs, having tucked up 
their shirts to their girdles so as to be 
more at liberty, each reached me a hand, 
to which I clung, and now behold them 
springing like jackals from step to step, 
towing me up after them. I found it dif- 
ficult to moderate their ardor. They 
pointed out my companion who had pre- 
ceded me, and signified that he would get 
to the top before me, which I cared noth- 
ing about, and sought to check the rapidi- 
ty of their course. About half way up, I 
stopped for a moment in a sort of niche 
formed by the fall of several stontg. I had 
hardly caught my breath, whem we re- 
sumed our ascent, my Bedouins still 
climbing; running and pulling me after 
them, at the risk of reaching the summit 
with my arms pulled out of the sockets 
and my body left behind. I had to raise 
my leg to the height of two or three feet, 
then they vigorously pulled me on the 
step; while a third, who had smuggled 
himself into the position, shoved me vig- 
orously in the rear. This exercise had 
to be repeated two hundred and two times 
in succession in about twenty minutes. 
Then they laid me down panting and 
perspiring on a platform formed by the 
removal of two or three courses on the 
summit, and broad enough to accommo- 
date several persons. After a short 
breathing-spell and a glass of water, we 
sat up to enjoy the appearance of the : 
sun which began to climb behind the ~~ 


Mokattam. The plain yet lay in shadow, \ \ hy 
and the Nile was like a silver ribbon. But 
when the sun was clear of the horizon, is ni i\ 


the scene suddenly changed. A magnifi- 
cent perspective gleamed around us. 
Turning to the east, we discovered to 
our left, stretching to an immense dis- 
tance, the beautiful and verdant plains of 
the Delta. Before us blazed the cupolas 
of Cairo and the mosque of Mokattam, and beyond the sands of 
the desert which reach up to the great city. Through this rich 
landscape wound the life-giving river like a vast sheet of water, 
which the eye traversed to the distance, towards the south, between 
the two chains of mountains which confine Egypt and separate it 
from the deserts of Arabia and Lybia. Behind us the view was 
lost in an immense sea of yellow sand, where the wind had dug 
> wrinkles like the waves of the ocean. Only a few white 
rocks appeared here and there like skeletons. At our feet rose a 
multitude of small pyramids, partially destroyed, and to the west 
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ARAB GUIDES AIDING IN THE ASCENT OF THE PYRAMIDS. 


the two great monuments of Chephrem and Mycerinus, the two 
successors of Cheops. The pyramid of Chephrem has nearly the 
same dimensions as that on the crest of which we stood; the up- 
per part has preserved its original capping—that of Mycerinus is 
much smaller. I did not forget to look at the village of Embabeh, 
situated opposite Boulak, and the scene of the famous battle of the 
pyramids, where the Mameluke cavalry dashed itself to pieces 
against the impregnable squares of the French infantry. The in- 
clination of the faces of the pyramid is about forty degrees. We 


had been warned that to avoid all disputes, it was necessary at the 


i 


moment of departure, to give the sheik 
the money for the guides, and to give 
advance on any pretext what- 
: ever. They attempted, in fact, when they 
had us up there, toextort something. The 
employed for our seduction a flood of Ital- 
ian, French and even English words they 
had picked up—‘ Bono Frances! Sultan 
Bonaberdi beat the Mamelukes! Good ! 
Bono !’—hoping that in honor of the Sul- 
tan Bon who had freed them from 
the Mamelukes, they might move our 
generosity. Then tried to sell us 
preten antiquities manufactured at 
Cairo. They asked for their backsheesh, 
saying that if we gave it to their sheik, 
he would keep it for himself. One of 
them proposed to take us up to the top 
of another pyramid in two minutes. Two 
of them took me aside, telling me to give 
them the money so that the others should 
not see it. They tried to frighten us, 
threatening not to allow us to go down. 
But flattery, sentiment and menace were 
in vain; we told them that we would not 
give them a para till we got down, and 
only to the sheik. Then, in a tone which 
showed them it was useless to persist, 
we ordered them to prepare for the de- 
scent. Going down is easyenough. The 
Arabs spring down, step by step, before 
ou, and you steady yourself by their 
ands as you follow them.” 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE BAIRAM. 

Vy The second picture on this page repre- 
sents the mrt va at the festival of the 
Bairam, which lasts three days after the 
close of the Rhamadan. It is an Orien- 

tal carnival. Tents are erected—all sorts 

* of games played—swings and a kind of 
fandago are indulged, and dancers and 

story-tellers liberally patronized. The 
troops parade, and all the military of- 
ficials are in full dress. The different 
ranks of military and civil officers are 
distinguished by a decoration or mischam 
worn at the throat. The pachas or gen- 
erals wear immense decorations of mag- 
nificent diamonds. By a singular cus- 
/ tom, the people celebrate the festival of 
the Bairam in the cemeteries. They es- 
tablish themselves at the tombs of their 
relatives, in tents pitched to shelter them 
from the sun, and eat and drink, after 
having chanted a few verses in honor of 
the dead. Open-air kitchens are thronged 
by the amateurs of cakes and dainties. 
To the swings are suspended strings of 
bells, which jangle musically with the 
motion of the swing, to the universal 
delight of the merry-makers. The great- 
est crowd is in the cemetery near Bab-el-Nasr. The poor Fellahs 


_ forget their wretched condition in the fascinations of the festival. 
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The Egyptians have not the gravity of the Turks; they are more 
alert and gay, and are not afraid to show that they are enjoying 
themselves. The streets, that of Ezkebieh particularly, put on a 
new aspect. All the coffee-houses are filled with Turks sipping 
their Sesha, denied to them during the preceding fast, or imbibing 
with rapture the smoke of a chibouque or narghileh. The coffee- 
houses are shops of cloth or boards, containing cups and a furnace 
to make the coffee. This feast was lately celebrated. 
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REJOICINGS AT THE FESTIVAL OF THE BAIRAM, CAIRO, EGYPT. 
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FOU-CHOW-FOO ON THE MIN RIVER, CHINA, 

We publish on this page a very accurate view of the Chinese 
City of Fou-Chow-Foo on the Min River, about twenty-five miles 
from its mouth. It was one of the five ports open to western 
commerce by the former treaty and of course included in the re- 
cent treaties between China, on the one hand, and England, Rus- 
sia, France and the United States, on the other—one of the great- 
est events of the age. The greatest interest is now felt in that 
vast and singular empire which is now thrown open to Christian- 
ity, to civilization and to commerce. The population of Fou- 
Chow-Foo is estimated at 600,000 within the walls, and 400,000 
in Nantin and its other suburbs. As will be seen from our en- 
graving, the city is surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills, about 
four miles distant. The city boasts of containing the residence of 
a viceroy and a British consul, and it possesses also a Tartar gar- 
rison. The town is commanded by a fortified hill, 500 feet above 


FOU-CHOW-FOO, ON THE RIVER MIN, CHINA. 


the plain, and inside the walls is another height, crowned by a | 
A long bridge, erected on granite pil- | 


conspicuous watch tower. 
lars, crosses the river, which is partly covered with ships. The 
city has a main street, with residences for the public functionaries. 
Large quantities of cotton goods and well-dyed blue cloths are 
manufactured here, and 500 ovens for the production of porcelain 
are constantly employed in the city and its vicinity. the black 
tea district being within seventy miles, tea is procured at Fou- 
Chow-Foo cheaper than at Canton. 


THE PALACE OF TANJORE, INDIA. 

The palace of Tanjore, India, of which we herewith publish an 
accurate view, is chiefly remarkable as a rich and curious —_ 
men of Hindoo architecture. Its appearance is highly striking 
and effective. The first expedition, which was undertaken in aid 
of the Rajah of Tanjore and his ally, Mahommed Ali, who had 


PALACE AT TANJORE, INDIA. 


taken refuge at Trichinopoly from the attacks of their opponents, 
supported by the French, was the prelude to British supremacy in 
India. ‘Tanjore, situate in a fertile territogy, was at that period a 
wealthy city, or rather, as now, divided into two forts and a pet- 
tah (native town,) abounding with large edifices and majestic 
gopuras (pagodas). It has never been entirely subdued by the 
Mahommedans. Thus the old Hindoo institutions prevailed to 
a greater extent than in any other part of India (Benares ex- 
cepted,) and the suttee was a rite of the most frequent occurrence. 
The large fort, with its walls four milesin circumference, contains, 
in addition to its celebrated gopura, the Durbar, or “hall of au- 
dience,” built by the Cholu family of the ancient dynasty ; but, 
with the usual Brahminical superstition, being deemed anlucky. 
the “ Rajah’s Chuttrum,” shown in our view, superseded it, and 
became the potentate’s residence. This building exhibits the 
usual peculiarities of the Hindoo style of architecture. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LEONORE. 


BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 


In the purple light of evening 
Strayed we by the lonely shore ; 
Earth was fair with one bright presence, 
In those hallowed days of yore, 
When my heart was consecrated 
To the peerless Leonore : 
Where are now those golden moments? 
Where is now my Leonore? 


Spread the azure depths above us, 
Now with night's gems studded o’er, 
And the ocean blue beneath us 
Then a mimic glory wore ; 
But the star that shone upon me 
Was my beauteous Leonore: 
Through my soul her dark eyes burning— 
My unrivalled Leonore. 


“Herman,” said she, sadly sighing, 
‘Something never felt before 
Tells me we will soon be parted—” 
“Stay, beloved one, I implore! 
These are idle fears,” I murmured, 
Yet they pierced me to the core: 
Set the young moon dimly shrouded, 
As I calmed my Leonore. 


Years have rolled in darkness oer me, 
Wo is mine for evermore ; 

We are parted—yet in death, love, 
Thy bright memory I adore. 

Angel-spirit, guide me upward 
To thy heaven, Leonore ; 

My sad soul is lorn and weary, 
Parted from thee, Leonore. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


SCENES IN CHINA.—NO. 9. 


BY ALUNG. 


A HARD TIME, AND A HARDER ROAD TO TRAVEL. 


Late in the month of June, 1854, having some spare time on 
hand, and eager to get away from the excessive heat on shore, I 
accepted an offer which was made to me by a friend, to conduct a 
short voyage along that part of the coast extending from the city 
of Shanghae to Amoy, calling at all the ports which lay between 
these two places. Our voyage was proposed and planned by my 
friend, Mr. Richford, partly for business and partly for pleasure. 
He owned a large ship-chandler’s store in Shanghae, and desired 
to visit the ports indicated, for the purpose of establishing branches 
of his business there. He was therefore willing to procure a boat, 
man and furnish it at his own expense, provided myself and two 
others would bear him company, and I would take command of 
the expedition. 

Our company consisted of Richford, Thackwell, Hammond and 
myself—all hearty young fellows who had occasionally had a rub 
with the Chinese—and ten Chinese boatmen who belonged to the 
boat which had been engaged for the trip. A day or two before 
starting, several suspicious-looking cases and baskets went on 
board along with other articles of provender; and the quantity of 
good things gave ample assurance that we should have a boun- 
tiful supply of the staff of life and all its trimmings, during the 
voyage. 

But all things, even a Chinaman’s tail, have an end, and so had 
our preparations. Everything which we would be likely to re- 
quire having been procured, and the hands all mustered, we took 
a parting glass of Sillery Mousseux with the friends who came to 
see us off, hoisted our three square sails, tripped our anchor, and 
glided away down the river amid the hearty checrs of those we 
left behind us. Our boat was a fast sailer, roomy and comfort- 
able, with a tolerable-sized cabin, in which we soon made all snug 
for sea. By the time we had reached Woosung, we felt quite at 
home in our new quarters, and were as merry as larks. At that 
place we came to anchor, and went on shore to purchase some 
sea-stores not procurable above. We then took a stroll around 
the village—which, by the way, is one of the dirtiest I have ever 
seen, even in China—and returned to our vessel. 

The next morning we made sail, and leaving the river, shaped 
our course for Ningpo. Our time passed rapidly and pleasantly 
during the day, with the aid of cribbage and chess; and at night 
we divided the hours of watch between us. Now and then a flock 
of wild ducks would bring our rifles into play, and, although shoot- 
ing ducks with a rifle on board a boat tossing about on the sea is 
rather a difficult affair, yet our table was graced with the presence 
of a pair, which we found very good. On the fourth day we 
reached the mouth of the Ningpo River, and having the flood tide 
and the wind in our favor, we glided over its muddy waters at a 
quick rate. The scenery on each side was the same as on most 
of the North China rivers—low, flat paddy fields extending for 
miles inland, with a few mad hats along the banks. In the little 
creeks upon each side a number of junks were hauled up, which 
appeared as old and dirty as though built before the time of Noah’s 
ark, and left there ever since. The eyes painted upon their bows 
looked as though suffering from extreme old age, or a bad case of 
ophthal mia. 

At Ningpo we remained two days, and while Richford was mak- 
ing his business arrangements, we enjoyed ourselves the best way 
we could in seeing the sights and observing the people of this 


great city. One of our visits was to the Chinese Opera, the 
memory of which was forcibly awakened last night by several 
members of the feline race, who honored me by a serenade on the 
top of an old wood-shed at the rear of my present domicile. The 
only difference between the two performances that was worthy of 
critical notice, was, that the Ningpo troupe possessed the best tenor 
of the two. 

We left this city in a thick fog, which obliged us to proceed 
slowly down the river; but the next morning a strong northerly 
breeze carried the fog and our boat to sea. Our destination was 
Foo Chow Foo, and for that port I shaped my course, having just 
as much wind after us as our boat could comfortably carry all sail 
to. The route which I had decided to pursue when we first started 
from Shanghae, was to keep the boat along the main land, and to 
the northwest of the archipelago, for the purpose of avoiding as 
much as possible the pirates who favor those islands with their 
presence, and for whose acquaintance, nearer than rifle-shot, I did 
not feel at all anxious. 

The next day after that on which we left Ningpo broke dull and 
hazy, with masses of dark clouds hanging around the horizon, and 
over them the sickly green appearance of the sky so well known 
to the experienced mariner as the precursor of a coming storm. 
Our boat was not well calculated to stand either a heavy gale or 
a high sea ; but there was no help for it at that moment, and we 
had to resolve on making the best of what might come. The 
barometer also fell rapidly, thus adding its testimony to the other 
appearances which my observation had noted. I at once pro- 
ceeded to make every preparation in our power for the safety of 
the boat during the unusually heavy gale which I foresaw was upon 
us, and I had not much time to spare. 


Like one of our northwesters on the American coast, on it 
came, to use a sailor phrase, “‘butt-end foremost.” In ten min- 
utes after the wind first reached the boat, the cabin was half full 
of water. I tried every expedient I could think of to keep her 
head to the wind, but all to no purpose. She would come up to 
the wind and shake for a moment; then lifting on one of the 
swells (which got up in an incredibly short time), she would fall 
off broadside to the sea, where she would roll so heavily that I ex- 
pected every moment to see her capsize, or her masts go over the 
side. At every roll she would ship large quantities of water, 
which pouring into the cabin, threatened to swamp her. I aban- 
doned all attempts to heave her to, seeing the impossibility of 
doing so, and as our last resource we had to put her dead before 
the gale. 

Towards evening the gale abated. But with the departure of 
one trouble another came; the furics of the elements were to be 
succeeded by human fiends. The pirates on shore had seen us, 
and probably thinking the opportunity for robbery and murder too 
good a one to let slip; supposing, too, that we should not venture 
to sea again during the fury of the storm, even to escape from 
them ; they had evidently determined to pitch into us while we 
were detained ‘in their inhospitable bay, and, according to their 
usual course, plunder our boat and capture all that survived the 
attack, and hold them as slaves for ransom. To carry out this 
humane purpose, they came out of their creek with four junks, 
hitherto hid from the observation of any passing vessel, and made 
sail for us. 

We saw the junks as soon as they hauled out from the creek 
where they had been concealed, and knowing full well what they 
were coming for, we did not think it worth while to await their 
arrival. We preferred risking our lives and boat with the storm, 
in preference to being taken prisoners by them, and held in cap- 
tivity until ransomed by our friends. As quick as possible, we 
hove in our cable; but misfortunes seldom come single, and this 
time the anchor had got foul among the rocks at the bottom, re- 
sisting all our efforts to free it. After much delay we were 
compelled to cut the cable and run, reluctantly abanaoning our 
anchor. 

The pirates now opened fire upon us with their cannon, and 
several balls passed through our sails. We had nothing but rifles 
with which to return their fire. We were, however, sufficiently 
near to make our return compliments unpleasantly effective, and 
so we blazed away. One of the junks made better speed than its 
consorts, and was gaining on us so fast that we thought it alto- 
gether prudent to devote our chief attention to her. We therefore 
directed our whole fire upon her crew, and made every shot tell. 
The fellows at the helm afforded the best mark, owing to their 
more elevated position, and four of their men fell at this spot be- 
fore they could adopt any means of steering with the helmsman 
concealed from sight. 

Our pursuer came on at a spanking rate, ploughing the water 
before her, with her bow bearing directly upon our quarter. In 
this position she strack us lightly, and passing, poured her whole 
broadside into us. Three of our native boatmen were killed by 
the shot, and Hammond fell senseless to the deck, struck by a 
splinter from our capstan. Rifle in hund, I was on the look-out 
for the pirate, which had passed, as I supposed, to range alongside 
on our other quarter and give us another broadside. At that mo- 
ment a sheet of flame dazzled my eyes, and a most fearful report 
was heard, causing our boat to shake as though she had struck 
upon a rock. Immediately pieces of blackened wood and frag- 
ments of human bodies fell in showers upon our deck. By some 
accident the junk had been blown up by her own magazine, and 
her murderous crew had thus met with a horrible but well- 
deserved fate. 

All this time we were going fast through the water, and when 
the smoke cleared away we looked back and saw the other junks 
stopping to pick up the remnants of their mutilated consort and 
her scattered crew. As we drew off from land the force of the 
gale increased, and we soon felt its power, and made every hur- 


ried preparation for it that the circumstances would admit of. 
The poor fellows that had been shot, we consigned to the sea, and 
with a shovel threw over the side the blackened human fragments 
that had fallen upon our deck. 

As the sun went down the fary of the gale appeared still to aug- 
ment, and we flew before it all that night, running dead for the 
main land. At daybreak we neared the coast and could see the 
waves dash upon it in mimic mountains. All we could do was to 
look out for the best place to beach our boat, and try to head her 
for the most desirable point. A nearer approach to the land en- 
abled us to discover a small channel of green water, and for that 
we headed the boat. She entered it, and with the speed of an ar- 


row from a bow, flew along the narrow passage, on each side of ' 


which the sea broke against the rocks with such force as to send 
showers of spray upon our deck. She glided on until she reached 
the point of shore directly before her, when she struck with a mo- 
mentum that made her frame crack, and sent her three masts 
sprawling inland, being broken short off at the deck. We wero 
all more or less stunned and bruised by the shock, but no one was 
killed or permanently injured. 

So far we were thankful that our lives were spared. But our 
boat was a helpless wreck, and we knew not where we were. On 
all the country around as far as our eager eyes could see, no sign of 
human habitation appeared. The cabin was now fast filling with 
water ; for the boat’s bows were stove in. Everything had got 
wet—powder, rifles and all. We had commenced taking our ef- 
fects on shore, and were busily attending to the task, when wo 
were saved all further trouble by a body of fifty Chinamen who 
suddenly surrounded us, headed by a mandarin. Had we been 
ever so anxious to resist this gang, we could not, for our powder 
and weapons were useless. Consequently they took us prisoners, 
and made us all fast with thongs. They then commenced opera- 
tions upon the boat, skinning her of everything which she contained, 
and afterwards broke her up and carried her away piecemeal. It 
was the most perfect and systematic exhibition of plundering that 
I ever saw—rivalling even the carrion crows, for they leave the 
skeleton after picking it clean. 

During the whole time that this work was going on, we were 
left tied together, exposed to the blazing sun, without a drop of 
water or a mouthful of food. When all was got that could be 
got, we were marched away to a village on the sheltered side of 
a hill, which could not be seen from the shore. There we were 
put into a kind of kennel at the back of the mandarin’s house. 
The next step was to put large iron rings around our necks, which 
shut up with a snap like hand-cuffs. A long iron chain connected 
these rings together, making us all fast in a string, and this was 
secured to an iron ring in the wall. At length a substitute for 
food was set before us, in the shape of filthy rice and oily fat 
pork, in a large wooden dish which I am certain had a coat of 
dirt upon it at least an inch thick. This wretched fare was pieced 
out with a pitcher of dirty water. We were then left for the 
night, to sleep as best we could succeed, upon the slimy floor of 
our den. 

The next morning we were stripped of our clothing, and its place 
supplied with filthy and ragged Chinese garments, all alive with 
vermin. Through our boatmen, who fared the same as ourselves, 
we asked the privilege of washing these clothes, and the request 
being granted, we set at work and cleaned them of their surplus 
material, though at the expense of several new rents which wash- 
ing made in the rotten vestments. For several days they made 
us work in their rice fields, and we had pretty much planned a 
method of escape, when one day we were called from the field 
where we were working, and told that we might go where we 
chose. The reason of this unaccountable conduct on the part of 
our captors I could never find out, but it was in perfect keeping 
with the fickleness of the Chinese character; and as the news was 
altogether too acceptable for us to waste much time in making in- 
quiries, we made all haste to avail ourselves of the joyful intelli- 
gence, without stopping to “look a gift horse in the mouth.” 

We were now informed that we were one hundred and thirty 
miles distant from the nearest port where “barbarians” lived ; 
and only too glad to escape from the wretches who had robbed 
and made slaves of us, we left the village. Such a miserably ap- 
pointed company as we appeared, could never be imagined. Fal- 
staff’s ragamuffins were Beau Brummels compared with us. 
Without a shoe on any of us; with our rags tacked together with 
wooden skewers, to shade our flesh from the sun which blistered 
wherever it shone upon the body ; with only ten pounds of boiled 
rice fur food—we began our march for Foo Chow Foo, The sharp 
stones and coarse gravel soon made our feet one mass of bleeding 
wounds, and the skin on our faces peeled off in the scorching rays 
of the sun, leaving the tender skin beneath it raw and scalding, as 
the perspiration rolled down our cheeks. At night we slept upon 
the bare ground, and as it rained ofien, our miseries were propor- 
tionably increased. 

It would take too much space in this sketch to give an account 
of all our sufferings before we reached the city and our friends. 
Suffice it to say that after several days of such hardship as seldom 
falls to the lot of man to endure, we reached our friends, from 
whom we had parted in so much glee, miserable, reduced and _piti- 
able objects ; and for weeks afterwards we bore visible marks of 
our hard time, and harder road to travel. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 

By enclosing one dollar as below, you will receive DoLtan 
for a whole year. It is elegantly illustrated, and each number contains one 
hundred pages of original tales, sketches, adventures, prose and poetic gems, 
a housewife's department, floral department, curious department, and contri- 
butions from over twenty regular contributors in each number, being also 
richly illustrated. The cheapest magazine in the world! 

Any person sending us the names of five subscribers with $5, shall have the 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


BY EFF. T. MYATT. 


I mused upon a summer's night 
Within my window all alone: 

The moon was shining clear and bright, 
And all the heat of day had gone. 

As gentle breezes stirred the air, 

I felt a spell of quiet there 

T had not known since, when a boy, 

I slept mid dreams of rosy joy. 


I mused, and then before mine eyes 
Came fairy forms that once I knew; 
I started back in mute surprise— 
They seemed so real, but were not true. 
I thought I saw a castle's halls, 
Whose gorgeous dome and massive walls, 
With turrets reaching far above, 
Contained the lady of my love. 


But still I mused, my steps to trace 

Down mossy path by gurgling streams— 
The spot of every earthly place 

To realize a poet's dreams. 
The violet there so modest grew, 
Decked in its robe of azure hue, 
That gaudy flowers had envious grown, 
And left the violet there alone. 


*Twas in a cot, mid verdant trees, 

Alone a rustic maiden dwelt ; 
Her hair was floating on the breeze, 

Her bonnie eyes my heart did melt. 
And there within the shady grove, 
I told her of my constant love; 
When, smiling through her falling tears, 
She gave her heart with many fears. 


Again I mused and smiled again 
Upon the mansion’s glittering dome, 
And thought that splendor has its pain, 
But joy does chooge a rustic home: 
For gilded show is but to hide 
The misery of ‘‘ pomp and pride ;” 
While love and faith together twine 
Their simple wreath around the vine. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.]} 


THE PANIC IN RUSHTON. 


BY ANSON W. COOPER. 


Rusnron is 2 quiet little village—too quiet, perhaps, for people 
who love gay, exciting, noisy places ; but when the soul is sick— 
and whose soul is not sometimes sick ?—Rushton is just the place 
to heal it in. I have called Rushton a little village. It is rather 
a cluster of small villages, each distinct by itself, but embracing in 
the whole a large area of ground and a considerably large popula- 
tion. The walks and drives about Rushton are perfectly magnifi- 
cent. It lies on the seacoast, sheltered within a bay, and encircled 
in the loving arms of two fine points of land. Built mostly upon 
the gentle slope of a hill, its southern aspect is towards the ocean, 
commanding a view of every vessel that floats in its fine harbor; 
while a short walk will bring one into the midst of as complete 
retirement as the most quiet country town could afford. There 
are spots where the green lanes and wooded vales shut out the 
world as completely as on a western prairie ; stretches of soft, un- 
dulating scenery, broken here and there by sharper ascents, and 


_ relieving it from the charge of tameness or dullness. 


One of the prettiest houses in the central village was owned and 
occupied by a young and thriving trader, who had married a good 
but portionless girl, and was now the father of two fine children. 
All things seemed to flourish with them. George Leland’s shut- 
ters were down from the store windows before those of any on the 
street; and Mary had the rare gift which has been immortalized 
in song—that of “‘ makin’ auld claithes a’most as gude as new.” 
With these two facts, it seemed almost certain that success would 
crown their efforts, and so it did; they were prosperous and hap- 
py. The neat, cheerful house seemed like a paradise to George, 
when, weary and tired, he came home at evening and found his 
two little ones waiting to give him the good-night kiss, and his 
smiling, neatly-dressed wife at the shining tea-table, ready to pour 
out the fragrant tea, and then to play and sing his favorite song. 

Although Mary had been poor, she was fortunate in having a 
friend in her girlish days, who had delighted to cultivate her tal- 
ent for music; and George had given her a piano in the first days 
of their wedded life, on condition that she would give him a song 
every night. The two little girls, Annie and Milicent, named 
after their grandmothers, were now four and six years old ; bright, 
beautiful children, too, as need be, and beginning to join their 
mother’s singing at evening, with voices that promised rich music 
in the future. 

They had been waiting a long time for their father’s coming one 
Saturday evening, and to amuse them, Mary went to the piano 
and played a lively waltz. The little creatures danced gaily to 
her music, and, in the midst of their glee, he entered. Mary’s 
bright face looked up as he came in, but the expression she en- 
countered made her tremble at some unknown evil. He sat down 
to tea, but scarcely tasted it, and did but barely notice the children 
as they came round him. Mary dismissed them to bed, and 
anxiously waited for him to speak. At length she could bear it 
no longer. 

“You have ill news, George? Am I not to know what dis- 
tresses you ?” 

“Tam ruined, that is all, Mary!” 

Ruined 


“Yes; I have lost all—everything—more than everything !” 

“No, no, my husband; wife and children, and health and 
strength are left to you yet.” 

“Health and strength without the ability to use them, and wife 
and children without the ability to support them,” he answered, 
gloomily. 

“Don’t talk so, love. Tell me all, that I may judge of our 
misfortunes ; I do not believe they are so very terrible, after all.” 

The husband’s lip quivered ; he had not known adversity be- 
fore, and the blow had prostrated him. 

“ Kettell has absconded with everything available ; he has drawn 
all the money from the bank in my name, and Curtis and Snow 
have attached the store and goods in consequence of hearing the 
report. Coming at such a time, when I was harassed to death 
by Kettell’s sudden flight, proved them meaner than I could have 
believed.” 

“ But they will suffer you to go on?” 

“No, they are determined to trust to no contingency, but to 
secure their debt at whatever cost to me.” ° 

“ But you have friends, George ?” 

“TI had friends, until I was stripped of all that gained them. 
They were butterflies, and have proved themselves such. Nota 
man on the street offered to stand forth for me; and I was too 
proud to ask them.” 

“ Well, you have credit, surely ?” 

“ What is the credit of one whose bubble has bursted? Besides, 
Mary, there is really a business panic already. I shall not be alone 
in ruin, but that is no comfort.” 


It was in the autumn of 1836, when the pressure was just com- 
mencing that bore down upon the business community for a whole 
year afterwards, and from which so many never recovered at all. 
George Leland’s clerk, whom until now he had supposed perfectly 
trustworthy and faithful, had wrought this great wrong upon a 
kind employer who had taken him from want two years before, 
and had treated him with respect and confidence rarely existing 
in the relations between master and assistant. But George re- 
membered when he was in a subordinate capacity in a store, and 
he strove to act upon the golden rule which was never applied by 
his master. 

Now, were where the fruits of his kindness? Leland began to 
distrust every one, the hardest and most hopeless state in which a 
man can possibly arrive at. It was true enough that no one stood 
forth to help him; but it was a trying season for all. Hundreds 
even in that little town, were bending beneath the financial diffi- 
culties, and feeling that the crash was most surely at hand. Bank 
after bank was crumbling into ruin, and firm after firm, of those 
which had been considered most stable, were crushed down, with 
scarcely a hope of rising again. 

That night Leland walked to and fro in his chamber until the 
dawn approached. All Mary’s efforts could not soothe him. The 
fate of his wife and children, beggared, as he said, was before his 
eyes continually. 

“But your creditors, George—they will surely wait?” 

“ Alas, they are inexorable. When a man begins to stagger 
under one blow, he will be pursued until he is down. Mary, there 
is no resource but to leave you. Thank Heaven, the house is 
yours !—how fortunate that I gave you the deed !—and yet some 
one will say that even this is fraudulent.” 

“Do you think so, George ?—if you do, I will resign my claim 
at once.” 

“No; have I not an obligation towards my family? Who 
would keep you and the children under their roof while Iam gone?” 

“Gone ?” 

“Yes, Mary, I must go. Do anything with the house that you 
wish. I must get away privately. Nay, do not weep, or you will 
unman me! I shall go to the West, and when I can make you 
comfortable I will send for you.” 

It was a hard saying for Mary to hear, but she bore up bravely 
under it. As George said, there might come a time when they 
could rise up from these troublous times and be happy again. She 
shed many and bitter tears over the trunk that she was packing 
the next morning; she dared not think what would become of 
herself ; she only thought of George and his homeless, wandering 
life. That night, the first of their wedded life, she fastened the 
doors upon herself and her children alone. That night, too, George 
took up his cheerless march for untried lands. 


Mary awoke to a sense of desolateness, but with a heart that 
tried to be brave and cheerful. Through the day there were many 
inquiries for her husband. She scarcely knew how to answer them, 
but to all she said that he had left town, and that she did not know 
when he would return. 

One of her neighbors who had already felt the pressure, was 
obliged to give up the handsome house in which he lived. His 
wife lamented that she must leave so pleasant a neighborhood, 
and Mary eagerly asked if any part of her house would answer 
their purpose. Just what they wanted, but dared not ask ; and 
the house was forthwith divided, making sufficient room for both 
families. Mary retained her own cosy little sitting-room in which 
she had passed so many hours with the absent one, and willingly 
gave up the more stylish parlor. 

One long chamber in an outer building, roughly built for storing 
goods, she had finished off for a school-room, and, at low rates to 
meet the hard times, she soon had as many scholars as she wished, 
besides a small number in music. Added to these cares, she took 
two or three boarders, and as far as she was concerned, she had no 
fear of want. But her thoughts wandered to the absent husband, 
and when night came and she could fold her arms and sit down in 
the shadowy twilight to rest, a thousand conflicting thoughts would 
come thronging to her heart, and she felt a dull, heavy sinking that 
made her almost ill. 


One, two, three years passed. They who had cowered beneath 
the financial tempest of 1837, had many of them risen again, and 
the lost confidence was restored. George had written to her of- 
ten—calm, thoughtful letters they were, but scarcely hopeful 
enough to cheer her with any prospect of being able to return. 
She had not heard from him for two or three months, and she be- 
gan to be seriously alarmed at his silence ; she was indeed almost 
distracted, when at the end of four months no tidings came. Then 
followed the terrible news of a steamboat explosion on the Missis- 
sippi, and the following night the names of the victims were given, 
and that of —— Leland was recorded among them. 

“ But there is no baptismal name,” urged her kind neighbor, 
Mrs. Eastman. 

“No matter; it is my George, I am certain,” she would reply, 
in a tone that showed that hope had no part in her belief that it 
was he who had met his death on the terrible river. 

Only the added necessity of maintaining her children induced 
her to resume her school. Heart and strength had indeed failed, and 
for weeks Mary was a pale ghost, gliding in and out of the house 
as silently as a spirit, and looking almost as shadowy as our fan- 
cies picture those unsubstantial creatures. She kept her school as 
she did everything else h lly, and with a dreamy sort of 
way that only changed into interest when the children thought her so 
very sad that they wept for her. ‘Then she would smile and make 
a desperate effort to be cheerful, but it was like the san showing 
itself through the snow cloud. 

Mrs. Eastman proved herself a firm friend to Mary. Often 
when the latter returned from her school, she found her fire made 
and the supper in readiness for her boarders, or some such timely 
and welcome aid to the wearied woman. Every gleam of light 
that shone upon the path of the Eastmans was reflected in some 
way upon hers ; and their tender and constant sympathy was her 
best comfort, after her children. One day her kind friend came 
into the school. It was about four o’clock in the afternoon, and 
Mary was sitting listlessly with her head upon her hands, lost in 
thought. 

“Come,” said Mrs. Eastman’s cheery voice, “this will never 
do! Dismiss this sad-looking group into the open air, and come 
in and take tea with me—children, boarders and all; I insist 
upon it !” 

But Mary had already burst into tears, and Mrs. Eastman had 
to turn out the little troop herself. 

“Now, Mrs. Leland,” she began, “there is no sense in your 
thus giving up to despair. Who knows? You know I have never 
given Mr. Leland up yet.” 

“Don’t, don’t!” said poor Mary; “I must not cling to so wild 
a hope !”” 

“ But what if the Leland who was in that steamer, was after all 
a Mr. William Leland, of Indiana? I have heard so to-day.” 

“But, Mrs. Eastman, if George were living, would he not write 
to me?” 

“Perhaps he has. But letters fail sometimes, and if his coa- 
tained money, as it is likely they did, somebody might have been 
tempted to take them.” 

“O, Mrs. Eastman, I cannot trust to such wild possibilities !” 

“ But you shall trust to them, my dear little woman !” exclaimed 
her friend, who drew her arm within her own and almost carried 
her into the house. “It is a duty you owe your children. There, 
run up stairs and wash away your tears, and come into my room 
to tea. You shall not wear such a ghostly aspect any longer.” 

Mary tried to smile, and all the way up stairs she was thinking 
of the poor Mrs. Leland whose husband was lost. Yes, she would 
try to accept Mrs. Eastman’s view of the case, she would hope! She 
came down stairs lightly, but the tear-traces were still visible. She 
turned to open her own door. 

“No, not there! Wait a moment!’ said Mrs. Eastman, rush- 
ing towards her, but too late to prevent her going in. “ Lord bless 
me !” ejaculated Mrs. Eastman, “she will die of fright. Why 
didn’t I manage better ?” 

A ray of the wintry sunset shot athwart the room and shone 
upon the face of George Leland! There he stood, alive and 
handsome and bright-looking as in the old days, and he clasped 
the poor, pale little woman in his arms, and whispered joy and 
peace to the heart that was reeling with excess of bliss already, 
It was just as Mrs. Eastman had said; George’s letters were 
stolen; but he was alive, and that was enough. Mrs. Eastman 
still regrets that she did not manage the interview better. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send elther one of them, post 
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RED : or, Tax Cauiser oy tus Enouisa CHannet. A graphic nau- 
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¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE CABIN BOY: or, Lire on trax Wino. A Tale of Fortune’s Freaks 
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its most romantic incidents. By..........-. LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tur Rep Cross anp rae Crescent. 
A story of Boston Bay and the Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid 
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SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 
The accompanying portrait of the dis- 
tinguished English author, scholar, and 
statesman, is from a recent photograph, 
and may be supposed to reproduce his 
present ap ce accurately. Care 
and severe toil have left their signet on 
his lineaments, but intellect and energy 
are stamped upon his brow. It is now 
about a third of century since Bulwer, 
to call him by his most familiar name, 
first made his mark in the world of let- 
ters as the author of “ Pelham, or the 
Adventures of a Gentleman,” a novel 
which, after lingering on the booksellers’ 
shelves for a very brief season, took a 
firm hold on the oe mind, and was 
circulated with the most extraordinary 
rapidity. Simultaneously with its suc- 
cess at home, it became popular on this 
side of the water, and was soon trans- 
lated into French and German and 
achieved a continental reputation. 
From that time to this Bulwer has pur- 
sued a triumphant career as a novelist, 
ranging over the centuries and the world, 
in his selection of scenes and subjects, 
with all the daring and nearly the 
success of Sir Walter Scott. He has 
by turns illustrated fashionable life, chiv- 
aby, and history ; has tried the dramatic, 
the didactic and narrative style of novel, 
and, it is worthy of remark, that his lat- 
est novels have been his best, most truth- 
ful in spirit, and most healthy in moral 
tone. His novels alone would have 
iven him a reputation for industry, but 
it must be remembered that he has also 
cultivated other branches of literature, 
as the drama, history and poetry; be- 
sides which, he has been an ardent poli- 
tician, and takes an active part in vari- 
ous philanthropic movements of the day. 
The secret of his success lies in his 
resolution and labor. He seems to have 
adopted as a motto, the energetic dec- 
laration of one of his dramatic characters, 
“ There is no such word as fail!” “He 
will never be a speaker,” it was said, 
when he first entered the House ot Com- 
mons. He shortly afterwards decided 
the house on a memorable occasion, and 
on a vital question, by a speech which 
electrified all who heard it, elicited from 
& great orator, and one of the best orator- 
ical critics that ever lived, enthusiastic 
encomiums, and still rings in the memory 
of Parliament. He has not belied the 
romise of that brilliant day; and Ed- 
inburgh will not easily forget, that in 
1854, nor Glasgow that in 1857, it was 
he whose accents made their crowded 
academic halls vibrate—wondrous com- 
bination!—to eloquence at once the 
most ornate and the most impassioned 
with which they had everechoed. “ He 
will never be a dramatist,” said they 
when his first play was produced. It 
had cost him a far lenaee period of toil 
than that fortnight which sufficed to begin and finish the most 
skilfal and pathetic of all modern sentimental comedies—the 
* Lady of Lyons.” “Money ” surpassed even Sheridan’s “ School 
for Scandal” in its first “run.” In fine, there is only Shakspeare 
who more frequently commands occupancy of the ac ting stage. 
The more esoteric merits were all along conceded to Bulwer’s 
dramatic compositions ; it was popularity which the prophets de- 
nied him. His popularity presently eclipsed every precedent. 
“ He will never figure as a politician,” men exclaimed, when he 
first hazarded himself in that 
tinguished part in the House of Commons; and at this moment 
occupies a conspicuous position in the Ministry. His industry 
has been unwearicd; no labor has deterred him. Were it nec- 
essary, for the perfection of some 
minor but essential passage in 
some work to learn Hebrew, he 
would stop the press—or we do 
not else understand the man— 
till he had mastered the requisite 
prelimin: Often has he been 
told that he possessed not the 
genius necessary for various en- 
terprises which he had under- 
migken. “Very likely,” has he 
said ; “ but I have at least the tal- 
ent of labor, and I must make 
what I have serve for what I have 
not.” It was like telling a dig- 
ger that he had not the right seal, 
when the digger, with the tool in 
his hand, was fairly accomplish- 
ing his work. If scythe would 
answer, he would contrive to dis- 
pense with the more orthodox 
sickle, need compelling. From 
this main quality, as from a 
trunk-railway, many other quali- 
ties flowed,—inflexible perform- 
ance of promises, words kept like 
bonds, courage unconquerable. 
And with all these high charac- 
teristics are combined pride in 
his “order ”’—that “order” of 
literatare in which men earn, not 
inherit distinction—sympathy 
fur its less fortunate members, 
genial and cordial encouragement 
for its younger aspirants, a gen- 
tleman’s courtesy in antagonism, 
and a true man’s sincerity in 
friendship. The public mind in 
England has lately been excited 
by some incidents connected with 
tne domestic infelicity of Bulwer, 
but he has borne himself in these 
circumstances with a dignity and 
reserve that do him the highest 
honor as a gentleman. 
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ity. Yet he soon played a dis- | 


| uninhabited island of Sequin. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


VIEW OF SEVRES, FRANCE. 

The very pretty landscape in this page, is an accurate view of 
the village of Sevres near Paris, so famous for its porcelain 
manufactory. The splendid stone bridge which we see in the en- 
graving, connects Sevres with Billancourt, on the opposite side of 
the river, which is here divided info two branches os the almost 
The bridge in the distance is that 
belonging to the village of St. Cloud, from which point to Sevres 
rise the high wooded grounds constituting the celebrated imperial 
parks. On the left is the tall column with the Diogenes lantern 
in the post; to the right, on the brow of the opposite hill, is the 
strong fortress of Mount Valerian. The village of Sevres lies in 
a delightful valley, between the park of Saint Cloud and the 


heights of Belle Vue and Meudon. It 
is on the high road to Versailles; and 
before the days of railways enjoyed a 
large share of fashionable traffic, and 
country residents. Even now it is not 
without its individual attractions, on 
account of which special visitors fre- 
quently flock thither from Paris. We 
would particularly draw the attention of 
the reader to the beautiful position of 
Sevres as illustrated in the above en- 
— The distance from the bridge, 
which here spans the Seine, to Paris, is 
not more than two leagues, or five miles ; 
and to this delightful spot rushes, on 
Sundays and fete days, an eager ype 
anxious to find enjoyment and while 
away in the dizzy round of pleasure the 
hours that shall bring the morrow. 
Sevres is, so tos ,@ central spot. 
On the one side is the delightful park 
and grounds of Saint Cloud, and on the 
other side lanes delightfully cool and 
shady, even on a hot, sultry day, lead 
up to the woody villas of Belle Vue, or 
the stately and palatial mansion of Meu- 
don. ‘All along the right side of the 
Seine for miles, extends a long line of 
‘rising ground, well covered with trees 
and verdure, which invites the stranger 
and citizen to quit the burning pave- 
ments of the capital, and seek the sweet- 
ness and pleasure of repose in that di- 
rection. The view from the Diogenes 
lantern in the park, is nearly identical ; 
only, perhaps, from the orange-scented 
terrace of the latter, a less extensive 
sweep of landscape is commanded, and 
the classical hills of Montmorency stand 
not out in such bold prominence. But 
what of that? Sevres has admirers ot 
its own; and few there are who have 
toiled out on foot along the straight, hot, 
dusty road beneath the heights of Chail- 
lot and Passy, who will hail the delight- 
ful village that lies on the other side ot 
the bridge. In olden days, the sand- 
stone rocks which compose the hills 
around Paris were quarried out for stone. 
The French dig out the stone as we dig 
out coal. Deep shafts are sunk in the 
earth, galleries are then commenced in 
all directions, and in the course of time 
these subterranean corridors become not 
only numerous but lengthy. Doubtless 
our readers have heard of the Catacombs 
of Paris. These are neither graves nor 
vaults excavated in the earth for the 
special purpose of containing the dead, 
but simply galleries, such as we have 
described and constructed under the 
same conditions. When the cemeteries 
and cburchyards of the city had become 
too full to hold more human remains the 
burial grounds were disturved; the 
bones of those who had reposed in these 
consecrated places for ages were taken 
up—with no sacrilegious intention, how- 
ever—and removed with all solemnity 
to the quarries south of the capital, where they were arranged in a 
grim and hideous order ; but still with every attention of respect 
on the part of the living. About the middle of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, the dismal galleries of Sevres were the resort 
of the brigand and the persecuted. The brigand ensconced him- 
self in these dark realms that he might have a point d’appui, from 
which to dart out and attack a solitary traveller, or perhaps a 
company of gay cavaliers. In the intricate passages of these 
quarries he could ensure a secure retreat, since they extended in a 

uzzling labyrinth far and wide, and had two or three entrances 

nown only to himself and his brethren in plunder. These haunts 
have now been changed into wine-cellars, which are said to be 
capable of containing 15,000 pieces of wine. 


BRIDGES OF SEVRES AND ST. CLOUD, NEAR PARIS. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitror anp PROPRIETOR. 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


COPF, CMO FOR. $2 50 
One COPY, CWO vee 400 
GO FORE. 900 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up of the club),......... 20 00 


*,* One copy of PicroriaL, and one copy of Taz FLaG oF 
Union, taken together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. Y., Covington, Ky.—There is no work to be obtained here on the subjects 
you refer to. By writing to Messrs Little & Brown, booksellers, Boston, 
you can order any book published in Europe. 

Sznceant 8.—We are free to express our opinion that the seventh regiment, 
New York, has no superior, if an equal, in the world. 

R. D., Manchester.—The members of the royal family of England can only 
intermarry with members of a Protestant royal family. 

InvaLtp.—The shower-bath is rather rough practice. Would not a tepid 
bath be better? 

B. ight hen =e betokening betrothal is worn on the fourth finger of the 

t hand. 

Garey N.—It is difficult—nay, almost impossible—to express in letters the 
correct pronunciation of French words. The nasal sound, for instance, 
cannot be described. *‘‘ Bouquet” is pronounced somewhat in this fashion 
—Bookay. Paradoxical as it may seem, the best pronouncing dictionaries 
are useleas, except to those who have learned to pronounce. 

G. T.—A solution of gum arabic constitutes an excellent varnish for a map. 

Non-Murrant.—A flank march is a movement by which the side of the enemy 
is turned, and troops are poured down upon his rear, interrupting his com- 
munications. and exposing him to an attack where he is least prepared. 

Pupi..—Gladiators were originally malefactors, who fought for their lives, or 
captives, who fought for freedom. They exhibited at the funereal ceremo- 
nies of the Romans, 263 B._ C., probably following the Greek custom of sac- 
rificing to the manes of deceased warriors the prisoners taken in battle. 
Gladiator fights afterwards exhibited at festivals, about 215, B.C. When 
Dacia was reduced by Trajdn, one thousand gladiators fought at Rome in 
celebration of his triumph, for one hundred and twenty-three days. A. D., 
108. Their combats in public theatres were suppressed in the East by 
the Great, A. D., 325. Finally suppressed by Theodoric, in 

e year 

M. H.—When the bloom of the geranium has gone by, cut the branches back 
as far as you like; they will break out again, and form nice bushy plants. 
C. C., Hartford, Ct.—The globe at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, England. is a 
concave sphere. the inside representing the visible surface of the heavens, 
the stars and constellations all distinguished according to their respective 
magovitudes, and being turned by means of curious mechanism, their true 
position. rising and setting is shown. The outside is a terrestrial globe. It 
was erected by Dr. Long, is eighteen feet in diameter. and thirty persons 

can sit conveniently in the inside when it is in motion. 

C. D., Brooklyn.—There is no regular line of vessels to Calcutta from this 
| ae Among the merchants in the Calcutta trade are Wm. C. Codman, 

uel Austin and Wm. F. Parrott. 

G. M.—Lockhart’s “ Valerius,” a Roman story, first appeared in 1825, we 


think. 
N. C.— William Leggett died at New Rochelle, May 29, 1840. 
Voraceur.—Some of the French pawnbroking establishments lend 
without interest, but the Mont de Piete at Paris receives 12 per cent. 


Unpreasant Inmates.—We regret to be told by high authori- 
ty that “‘no man knows what torpid snakes may lay coiled in 
some secret corner of his heart, waiting for a summer of fostering 
circumstances.” Can’t some Yankee invent a “snake pison,” 
to be administered to gentlemen in “fostering circumstances ?” 


+ > 
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Miuitary Movement.—If there is no objection on the other 
side of the water, the 69th regiment ef New York, Col. Ryan, will 
visit Ireland in one of the Galway steamers. 

Anotuer Tevecrara Casie.—The Russian government has 
been negotiating with the English Transatlantic Company, for a 
telegraph cable by Behring’s Straits. 


SPLINTERS. 


.++» Mr. Ledyard is laboring hard in England to abate the 
sanguinary spirit with which the British are pursuing the Sepoys. 

.... The New Orleans people, unscared by yellow fever, are 
returning with zest to the various public places of amusements. 

..+. Prince Metternich, the veteran German statesman, though 
eighty-two years of age, is as active and polite a man as ever. 

. A son of Rogers, the distinguished American sculptor, 

was lately baptized in the Catholic faith at St. Peter's, Rome. 

.... The tobacco crop of Virginia is estimated this year at 
85,000 hogsheads. People will use the weed, in spite of lecturers. 

.... A lump of ambergris from a decayed whale was lately 
brought into Nantucket, and sold for $10,000. 

..+. The young Prince of Oude lately left Paris for the Red 
Sea, leaving the ballet-corps in tears and white muslin. 

.... A knitting-machine, that will knit a perfect pair of stock- 
ings in less than five minutes, has been invented in New York. 

.... Mr. Edwin Booth, the young American tragedian, has 
lately been winning laurels at the South. He is a true star. 

.... Adecoction of box-wood with cologne is the latest remedy 
for covering denuded heads with luxuriant hair. 

.... A London printer lately came into possession of a million 
and a half pounds sterling by the death of a near relative. 

.++. Whiskey to the amount of seven millions of gallons is 
yearly consumed in the “land of cakes and bonny Scots.” 

.... A Broadway chiffonier lately thought he had found a for- 
tune in a bundle of rags—it turned out a baby. 

..+. Hartford papers, we are sorry to say, declare that bad 
rum and rowdyism are very prevalent in their city. 

..+. Ira Eldridge, a gentleman who can play Othello without 
blacking his face, is the last current theatrical card. 

.... The French Academy is about to publish the first volume 
of its Dictionary. The work was begun fifty years ago. 

.... Drawing a mistake or a prejudice out of the head is as 
difficult as extracting a molar, ’tis said. 

.... Mr. Albert Smith, the author and lecturer, is engaged to 
marry Miss Mary Keeley, the favorite of the Adelphi Theatre. 

.... Arecent attempt of the Chartist leaders in England to 
get up a fresh agitation has been attended with no success. 

.... Serious crime has decreased lately in Liverpool, England 
—a fact highly creditable to the magistracy of that city. 

++. Louis Napoleon’s baby has been made a corpcral of the 
Imperial Guards. Next year he will be made a captain. 


THE OPENING OF CHINA. 

The statement that the ambassadors of England, France, Rus- 
sia and the United States have succeeded in making treaties with 
China, is one which excites a good deal of interest. The sub- 
stance of these treaties is, that the ports of China are to be thrown 
open to the commerce of the world, and that diplomatic represen- 
tatives from foreign countries are to have direct communication 
with the imperial court at Pekin. This will involve an entire 
change in the policy of the Chinese government towards foreign- 
ers, and a complete abandonment of the exclusiveness which has 
hitherto shut up China from the approach of the rest of the world. 
The guns of England and France have forced the emperor of China 
to this position. The state of rebellion in that country has also 
had its effect. The admission of Russia and the United States to 
equal privileges with the other two powers was a wise stroke of 
policy on the part of his majesty Hien-Fung, in order to guard 
himself against the grasping spirit of the latter. The United 
States have always treated that government with kindness and 
respect ; and aside from the natural disposition to extend to us in 
return, equal favors with those granted to any other nation, it was 
obviously sound policy to associate us in common interest with 
those nations, that we might feel inclined to interpése against any 
attempt of theirs to stretch their privileges unduly. Thus, the 
good character of the United States has ‘done for her what the 
cannon of England and France have done for them. 

The consequences of this opening of China to the intercourse 
and trade of the world, cannot fail to be very important. The 
productions of that vast eountry have as yet found their way to 
foreign markets only to a very limited extent, compared with the 
resources of the country and the magnitude of its population. The 
opening of all her ports to foreign commerce will circulate these 
productions throughout the world, and give employment to a great 
number of mercantile vessels. ‘Those of the United States will 
stand a favorable chance for a large participation in this new field 
of enterprise. The manufactures and productions of this country 
will also find new and greatly extended markets in China, in con- 
sequence of this revolution in her foreign policy. The immediate 
increase in the demand for these articles must of itself be large, 
and that increase will be greater still in the time to come, 
when the advancement of China in civilization shall have created 
new wants and the means wherewith to provide for them. For we 
hold that the opening of China to the intercourse of the civilized 
nations, will prepare the way for a higher civilization in that coun- 
try; for the improvement and elevation of its many millions of 
people ; and for their conversion to Christianity. There are ele- 
ments in the character of that people, highly favorable to these 
advances, when once the artificial restraint is removed which for 
centuries has kept the nation in a state of material and mental 
stagnation. The opening of the ports is the first step towards re- 
moving this restraint ; to be fullowed, as we trust, by the opening 
of their moral and intellectual faculties, and ultimately by the 
opening to them of the Gate of Heaven. 


THE STEREOSCOPE. 

This beautiful instrument, with its accompanying pictures, is 
now to be found on almost every parlor table, affording an inex- 
haustible fund of amusement and instruction. The most com- 
plete assortment of stereoscopic instruments and pictures we have 
examined, is that of Messrs. Wm. E. Abbott & Co., 262 Wash- 
ingtcn Street, corner of Avon Place. The stereoscopes are of 
every style and cost, and the slides embrace plain and colored 
pictures, heads, figures, statues, landscapes, dramatic groups, cel- 
ebrated cities, buildings, ete., in short, an endless variety. The 
first sight of one of these pictures in the instrument, is an artistic 
revelation, startling for its beauty and truthfulness. The figures 
stand out as if carved. You almost hesitate to look into the inte- 
rior, so much does it seem like intruding on privacy. And when 
you gaze upon Egyptian and Roman ruins, it seems as if you 
were standing among the relics of the past. The effect is almost 
magical. 


Pexissier’s Woorne.—A pretty story is told of the wooing 
of the Duke of Malakoff, to this effect: While walking one day 
in the gardens of St. Cloud, Mile Valera gathered a rose, and the 
marshal asking her if she intended to bestow it on him, she re- 
plied with rare apropos, “No, monsieur le duc, you only like 
laurels.” On this plain hint, the veteran took courage and 
spoke. Another version has it that the old gentleman was shot 
through the heart at Cherbourg. 


Mapame Lovurse.—‘ Madame Louise, from London and 
Paris,” who is about to star it through the country in equestrian 
dramas in conjunction with G. J. Arnold, the actor, and Nixon 
& Aymar, the equestrians, is, it is said, no other than Miss Louisa 
Wells, well known as an actress and equestrienne, and an Amer- 
ican by birth. 


Sratur or Wasuincton.—Mr. T. Ball, who has been en- 
gaged two years on an equestrian statue of Washington, is said to 
have produced a master-piece. Ball is a genius, a fine vocalist 
and violinist, an admirable painter, and a sculptor who will take 
the highest rank among American artists. 


Home acain.—T. B. Read, the poet-painter, with some fine 
specimens of the foreign work of the artist half of his individuality, 
has arrived home again, 


AGRICULTURAL.—Ovwing to the fashion of wearing tight boots, | 


the corn crop this fall will be very large. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

The private lives of poets have seldom much in them to merit 
public attention. Yet there is usually a very general desire on the 
part of the reading world to know all that can be known concern- 
ing the petty details of their every-day existence, however com- 
mon-place or even puerile it may be. We have often wondered 
at this eagerness to obtain such information, and can only account 
for it upon the principle that man has an inherent disposition to 
gossip. This disposition manifests itself in the social circle, by 
his taking a deep interest in the smallest affairs which concern a 
neighbor, acquaintance, or friend, simply because they do concern 
@ person whom he knows, and not that the facts are of any im- 
portance in themselves. In the larger circle of the world, where 
the aggregate of sentiment is formed which we call public opinion, 
this same disposition manifests itself in the public mind, by a 
similar interest in whatever concerns the private life of an author, 
poet, or other person known to the world by his works, and equal- 
ly irrespective of the importance or unimportance of the circum- 
stances themselves. In this way the reading world has stuffed its 
mind full of little petty details concerning Byron, Moore, and fifty 
other poets, simply because it loved to gossip about these geniuses 
with whom it-claimed acquaintance. 

A new scrap of public gossip has just been added to the treas- 
ury of writers of poets’ lives, by the developments made in the 
Circuit Court at Bristol, England, during the trial of sundry libel 
suits against the veteran poet and essayist, Walter Savage Lan- 
dor. The court convicted him of libelling a clergyman’s wife by 
charging her with conduct too vile to mention, also with perjury, 
theft and swindling. It appears that for some time past, and until 
very recently, the lady and her husband and Mr. Landor had been 
intimate friends, and in the habit of exchanging visits almost 
daily. Suddenly, and without visible cause, the poet turned 
against the lady, and in a book called “ Dry Sticks Faggotted,” 
and a subsequent pamphlet headed with the names of the parties, 
published the various libels complained of. The only explana- 
tion of his singular conduct was, that his great age made him 
partially insane. Mr. Landor was born in the year 1775, and is 
consequently eighty-three years old. His whole life has been 
rather erratic, and marked by occasional outbreaks of insanity. 
In early life he raised a body of troops to aid the Spanish against 
the French ; but soon threw up his commission in disgust. He 
afterwards sold estates in England which had been in his family 
nearly seven hundred years, purchased property in Wales upon 
which he expended £15,000 in improvements and buildings, got 
mad with his tenants and drove them from the estate, levelled 
his house to the ground, and returned to England. Subsequent- 
ly he resided in Florence, occupying the Medici Palace, and then 
purchased an Italian count’s villa at Fiesole, where he resided 
many years, in comparative solitude. His last wild freak, we 
believe, was a public letter, endorsing the libéral government of 
Louis Napoleon. 
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MADAME LAGRANGE, 

We see it noticed that this unrivalled prima donna lately 
manifested her attachment to her ex-manager Ulman in Paris 
in a very disagreeable way—by means of a sheriff’s attachment. 
Ulman was much struck by her execution. We believe the fair 
creditor did not make much by the process. She claims that Ul- 
man owed her money on the New York engagement. However, 
Madame will not suffer for want of money at present, for she has 
been engaged for the Imperial Opera at Rio Janeiro, the papers 
say at a salary of sixty thousand dollars per annum, with all her 
expenses and those of her suit of ten persons paid. We are glad 
that she does not appear under her real name—Madame Stan- 
kowich! Stankowich! just think of it: 


“ Phoebus! what a name 
To swell with praise the speaking-trump of fame!” 


MARINE PAINTING. 

We paused the other day at Everett’s window, Washington, 
near Summer street, and made one of a group attracted by a fine 
marine painting from the pencil of Mr. Alfred Waud ofthis city. 
The subject was a scene in our harbor, showing a Cunard steam- 
ship going out, with the missionary packet “ Morning Star” under 
canvass and outward bound. In the foreground is a rowboat 
manned with fishermen. The picture is finely colored ; the water 
handled with great vigor, and the whole effect highly pleasing. 
Mr. Waud has long been renowned for his marine drawings, and 
this picture shows that he possesses an eye for color and a vigor 
of touch which will place him in the front rank of marine painters. 


A sorry Casze.—Skinning cows, though a pleasant and lucra- 
tive employment, is not always a safe onc. It appears a gentleman 
of Parina, Ohio, who sustained his family by the business, con- 
tracted the strange disorder which has troubled the cattle out west, 
and at last accounts was suffering from a dangerous inflammation 
in his right rand. 


Wirp W111 !—Have you read this great story now publishing 
in The-Flag of our Union? It is from the pen of Mrs. C. F. 
Gerry, and is full of wild but truthful incident of our colonial 
history. Fully illustrated. For sale everywhere for Four Cents 
per copy: 

“ Auma vinumMQusE.”—The State of Iowa has 50,000 men ca- 
pable of bearing arms, and all the ladies bare arms when in full 
ball dress. 

Boston.—Willis says the great tree on the Common is the only 
portion of our city that we have not rebuilt. 
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Che Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. ] 
FOR ONE WHO WILL UNDERSTAND IT. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


And I dreamed you loved me. darling— 
And the thought lay on my heart 

As a hope lies in a maiden’s breast 
When, from the captious crowd apart, 

She thinks of loving words he said 
When standing by her side 

On the white sands of the sloping shore, 
As they watched the flowing tide. 


And I dreamed you loved me, darling— 
And the thought wasas the sun 

And the free air to the convict’s heart 
When his prison-race is run: 

And the open door and the unwatched path 
Cry God-epeed and begone, 

And his heart leaps up unshackled, 
Like a spirit newly born. 


And I dreamed you loved me, darling— 
And when I woke I cried, 

I could lie and sleep forever 
In such dreaming to abide. 

Still, as light is to 
So the difference would prove 
In the dreaming and the waking 

To the knowledge of your love. 


t 


CONFIDENCE. 
How fine and noble a thing is confidence : 
Tiow reasonable, too, and almost godlike! 
Fast cement of fast friends. bond of society, 
Old natural go-between in the world’s business; 
Where civil life and order, wanting this cement, 
Would presently rush back 
Into the pristine state of singularity, 
And each man stand alone.—Lamn. 


YOUTH. 
Light-winged hopes, that come when bid, 
And rainbow joys that end in weeping, 
And passions, among pure thoughts hid, 
Like serpents under flowerets sleeping.—Moonrs. 


GENEROSITY. 


The truly generous is the truly wise ; 
And he who loves not others, lives unblest.—Home. 


Evitor's Easy Chair. 
GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


So we are on the verge of “‘ brown October,” s0 called by the poets, we sup- 
pose, because they have so often done it brown in melancholy. Sacred to the 
Englishman is October; for mighty “hale,” as he calls it—the regular 
** double hex ”’—is brewed in this month for the delectation of his palate and 
the moistening of his diaphragm. But in decorating this month, Nature, in 
England, uses a single rusty tint—here she sets her palette with a thousand 
gorgeous dyes. Ah, the autumnal woods of New England!—what a fairy 
realm they are! How, with the deep greea of the spruce and the fir, blend 
the crimson of the maple, the scarlet of the ivy, the gold scales of the hickory, 
and the pale yellow of the quivering birch! How many dreamy hours we 
have passed looking into the depths of some woodland pool, and fancying the 
reflected glories the open portal of Aladdin’s cave—a treasury of jewels, a 
labyrinth of splendors! Commend us to this brilliant month, with its sharp, 
frosty air, its glorious nights. its moon of Indian summer, making us forget 
the wealth of June......We saw, the other day. a fine crayon portrait by 
Barry, of Whittier, the Quaker poet. His grand forehead and his bright, 
thoughtful eyes are almost startling in their truthfulness The drawing is 
to be sent to London, to be engraved in the highest style of art......The 
poor old Indian preacher, Williams, is dead at last. Whatasensation that 
series of papers, entitled ** Have we a Bourbon among us?” by Rev. Mr. Han- 
son. dead also, created on their first appearance in Putnam's Magazine! The 
argument to prove that the poor Indian missionary was Louis XVII., of 
France, was ingenious, and combined many curious circumstances. But the 
theory was speedily knocked in the head by counter-fact—and no one doubts 
now that the unfortunate son of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette died, and 
was buried in the Temple at Paris. .....The following anecdote of Capt. Hud- 
son, of the N ra, we find in our exchanges:—**In 1818, William L. Hud- 
son was a lieutenant on board of the Ontario, the first United States ship ever 
sent out on an exploring expedition. Just before she sailed, one of the yards, 
found to be defective, was sent down, and a new one raised in its place under 
the superintendence of Lieyt. Hudson, who was stationed in the top. Before 
the yard was secured, a green hand began to cut the rope that held it—and if 
he had made one cut more the spar would have fallen upon some twenty men 
who had been hauling and were still holding on below. Seeing what had 
been done, Lieut. Hudson jumped at and caught the two parts of the half- 
severed rope, and held on until the men had made the spar fast; but by this 
time he was so exhausted that he fell back into the top, and was so strained 
end bruised that he had to be taken ashore. and lost his voyage.”...... An 
old red house, standing near the line of the Troy and Boston Rallroad, is 
located in two States, three counties and four towns—the States of New York 
and Vermont; the ties of Re laer, Washington and Bennington; the 
towns of Hoosick, White Creek, Shaftsbury and Bennington......A German 
importing house at New York lately received an invoice of real Havana cigars, 
which were appraised at the custom-house at three dollars per thousand. 
The importers thought this too high, and under their oath the cigars were 
admitted at one dollar anda half. Their evidence was that nota particle of 
tobacco entered into the composition of said cigars, but that they were wholly 
composed of oak and other leaves soaked in strong tobacco ley..... .“ One 
who knows” says that girls sometimes put their lips out poutingly. because 
they are angry, and sometimes because their lips are disposed to meet yours 
half way. **One who knows” isa saucy wight, and deserves to be crushed 
to death by crivoline at an evening jam..... -Two steamships, one of 1300 
and the other of 709 tons, sre building at New York, for the navigation of the 
Chinese waters; also, for the Russian government a steam propeller ship of 
war, said to be the largest wooden ship in the world...... Some blunders 
which have been made by bad spellers are quite ludicrous. One on closing a 
letter says, “‘I would write further, but I havea pane in my head.” Of 
course he had a piece of glass in his head! Another—a shoemaker—sending 
toa friend an tofa ing fire. says, “I have lost my aw! !” 
Quite a devastating conflagration there must have been!..... .** Pa,” sim- 
pered a young boarding-school piece of codfish, ‘are you going to have a coat 
of arms painted on the pannels of our new carriage?” —“‘ Yes, child,” replied 


the sober-minded parent, ‘‘a saw and buck, for with them I earned my first 
money.” When President Pierce was asked what his coat of arms was, he 
said, the shirt sleeves in which his father fought in the Revolution......A 
Mr. Levi Davis, who resides in the town of Ridgeway, in the county of Or- 
leans, and State of New York, proposes to level * the hills of Scotland and the 
hills and mountains of New England.” and with the debris of the job to con- 
struct a railroad across the Atlantic, from a point on this side of the ocean to 
a point on that, *‘ elevated at least sixty feet above the level of the sea, and 
not less than a mile wide at the top.” When the new railroad is completed, 
we shall publish some illustrations of the opening celebration in the ** Picto- 
rial.”......The governor has delivered over to the Troy and Greenfield Rail- 
road Company the bonds for the first instalment of the State loan. amount- 
ing to $100,000. Of this amount, the sum of $10,000 goes towards a sinking 
fund......Strauss proposes to get up at the St. Petersburg Vauxhall, open- 
air balls, as at Paris and Vienna. ‘“ But,” says a letter from the capital, * it 
is doubtful that they will succeed, as pubiic functionaries of a certain class 
think it beneath their dignity to associate with tradespeople.” We hope the 
open-air balls are not to be given in winter .....The first vocal prize at the 
annual competition of the students of the Conservatoire of Paris, was won by 
@ young Scotchwoman, Miss Augusta Thompson, of Glasgow..... James Bo- 
gert, 93 years of age, died recently In New York. He was a Hollander by 
birth, and a bachelor. His estate is valued at upwards of half a million of 
dollars. He bequeathed in his will $1000 to the American Bible Society and 
$1000 to the American Tract Society......A chemist, while passing a few 
days ago through one of the atreets of Baltimore, picked up a few stones used 
for grading. Struck by the resemblance to California ore, he examined his 
specimens and found them to contain about $20 of gold to the ton of ore. 
The mystery was cleared up on ascertaining that these stones had been 
brought as ballast from California......The lightning lately played some 
singular pranks in the house of Mr. Lombard, of Wellficet. The floors were 
ripped up, windows broken, the house set on fire, and the owner, Mr. Lom- 
bard, was thrown very unceremoniously out of his chair under the table at 
which he was sitting, saying ‘* nothing to nobody.” The lightning should 
be epoke to .....The Boston Herald is indictable for the following :—An indi- 
vidual perpetrated the following to the infinite astonishment of a select circle 
of friends—“* Why is Boston like part of a play? Because it is a-c-t (city).” 
We suppress his name out of regard for the feelings of his family. He was 
allowed to go free in consideration of a hitherto blameless life. and under a 
promise of better behaviour in future...... Mrs. Partington, speaking of the 
rapid manner in which deeds are perpetrated, said that it only required two 
seconds to fight a duel......Liverpool is the unhealthiest town in England, 
having an annual average of thirty-six deaths in the thousand......A genu- 
ine whale, forty-four feet long, astonished the people of Virginia, by making 
its app in the Chesapeake. After shooting it repeatedly from a boat, 
and lancing it with a sword, they succeeded in killing it, and dragged it 
ashore, where it was examined by th ds......A single combat is rightly 
named—do-il!......A young lady, eighteen or nineteen years of age, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Haywood. gardener of John Jacob Astor, Jr., at Esopus, near Ron- 
dout, New York, died lately from the effects of fright. She was riding in a 
wagon, when the horse took fright and ran with great speed for about a mile, 
when he was stopped. The young woman was taken from the wagon ina 
dying condition, and lived but a few minutes... ...The ladies in Canada join 
in regatta sports. At Collingwood, lately, four females contended in a boat- 
race for a prize of $25. Juliet exclaimed ‘* Row-me-O0!” but the Canada Juli- 
ets row themselves. ..... In Iowa, lately, a brute of a man kicked his wife. 
The indignant neighbors assembled and made a jackass kick him. The wife 
was kicked by much the baser beast of the two......The most valuable crop 
raised by the Chinese is peas. The Celestials appear to mind their peas and 
.“* That motion is out of order,” as the chairman of a political meet- 
ing said, when he saw a ruffian raising his arm to throw 4 rotten egg...... A 
gentleman was one day arranging music fora young lady, to whom he was 
paying his addresses. ‘‘ Pray, Miss D., what time do you prefer?”—-‘ 0,” she 
replied. carelessly, ‘‘ any time will do, but the quicker the better.”’.....,At 
Albany, a girl named Pecord, twelve years old, while playing with a loaded 
pistol, discharged the contents into her body, entering the left side just below 
the heart, producing almost instant death......Lever, in one of his stories, 
tells of a dashing individual, who boiled his hams in sherry wine—whereat, an 
honest Hibernian exclaimed. * I wish I was a pig them times myeelf."’......To 
prevent the smell of cooking in a house—have nothing for breakfast. and 
warn it over for dinner and supper...... The Philadelphia Press says, ** Eng- 
land and France have just been spending millions in power and incense and 
gorgeous receptions to four mortals, called Louis Napoleon, Eugenie Montijo, 
Albert Coburg and Victoria Guelph, who are just as certain to full under the 
shafts of death as the countless unwashed who gaped at the proceedings in 
wide-mouthed astonishment, and who are not in the least bereft of the frail- 
ties of our common humanity.”’...... Lighty students have entered the pres- 
ent term at Dartmouth College. Of these, sixty enter the Freshman Class, 
twelve to an advanced standing, and ten the Chandler department. ..... An 
association bearing the name of the ** Lawrence Young Men's Debating Club ” 
has been formed in Lawrence. President, George 8. Merrill... ... The resi- 
dents of New Boston, N. H., and the adjacent towns, are troubled with an 
American panther that has lately come among them, depredating on poultry 
yards, hog-pens, etc...... Swift says, ‘‘ No preacher is listened to but time, 
which gives us the same train and turn of thought that elder people have 
tried in vain to put into our heads before.” 


CUFFS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Acyes. A Novel. By the author of “Ida May.” Boston: Phillips, Samp- 

son & Co. 12mo. pp. 509. 1858. 

With this modest title a work comes before us—an American novel—writ- 
ten with care, with spirit amd eloquence. A story skilfully constructed, 
wrought out with great dramatic power, natural characters, natural din- 
logues and exciting incidents. forming a ** combination of attractions,” as the 
managers say, which cannot but crown this effort with success. 


New Music.—From Russell & Fuller, 291 Washington Street. we have re- 
ceived “The Grape Vine Polka.” for the piano, by P. 8. Gilmore, -* Honey- 
suckle and Harebell Melodies,” for the piano, by A. Croissez. and ** The Place 
I called my Ilome.” “ Daya gone by.”’ ** Our Loved and Lost.” * Thou art so 
near. and yet so far.."—From Oliver Ditson & Co . 277 Washington Street, we 
have received the -* Chariton Schottische.”” by Gustav A. Patz; ** Ocean Cable 
March,” by Handel Pond; Fantasie and Variations. from the opera ** La Si- 
rene,”’ by Auber; ** Day Dreaws,” a ballad, composed by George W. Foster; 
** Death of Dermot,” au Irish song. 


AND Matrimony. By Roperr Morus. 
son & Brothers. I2mo. pp. 508. 


This book contains a series of well-written essays, from the pen of the editor 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer, on courtship and marriage. and many other 
social questions of interest. They are written with great vigor and earnest- 
ness, and display a cultivated and original mind. So soundly moral a work 
we have not for a Jong time met with, or one better calculated to interest as 
well as instruct It is highly readable, though treating of serious aud impor- 
tant subjects. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Tae Crrmens’ Manvat or GovexNMENT AND Law. By AnpRew D. Younc. 

New Edition New York: H. Dayton. pp. 448. 1858. 

A revised and enlarged edition of a deservedly popular work. It comprises 
the elementary principles of civil government, of the government of the 
United States, common and statute law, parlianentary rules. the law of na- 
tions, ete. It is a valuable work of reference for every one—and is especially 
of use to young men just evtering on the active rights of citizenship. For 
sale by A. F. Graves, 24 Cornhill. 


New Encuanp Cuatrets: or, Life in a Northern Poor-House. New York: H. 
Dayton. 
A dismal story, more heart-rending than the poor-house portions of Oliver 


Twist. It is origivally written, and if it calls atteution to existing abuses, 
will accomplish a good end. For sale by A. F. Graves, 24 Cornhill. 


Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The extent of the concessions made by the emperor of China to the Euro- 
pean powers and to the United States shows that that extraordinary person- 
age has finally come toa pretty correct understanding of the might of the 
long-derided outside barbarians. There is nothing like a little gunpowder for 
letting ideas into the head of a crowned blockhead and despot.—The Turkish 
ministry has gone out, and a new one formed.—Sebastopol is to be a commer- 
cial station without fortifications.—The Jesuits have obtained exclusive 
authority to establish a branch of their order in China.—The Prince of Prus- 
sia is to be regent at the expiration of his present powers.—In France, the 
commercial reports received from the departments announce a gradual im- 
provement. Great hopes, moreover, are entertained that the treaty of com- 
merce lately signed with the Chinese government will create a further de- 
mand.—Notice is given by the British postmaster-general that, owing to the 
difficulty attending the conveyance through Nova Scotia of correspondence 
addressed to Canada, no mails will in future be made up for transmission to 
Canada by that route.—A letter in the Brussels Independence says the Hotel 
du Nord was the scene of a singular rencontre. Prince Gortschakoff found 
himself, lately, at table by the side of Lord Lucan, and the two quondam 
adversaries discussed together the cavalry engagement in the valley of Bala- 
clava.—One of the cannon captured at Canton has just arrived at Paris. It 
is a bronze gun of large calibre, nearly nine feet in length, and is covered with 
Chinese characters, indicating the place where it was cast and its date. This 
cannon has been placed in the court of the Ministry of Marine.—A memorial, 
signed by a large number of officers of Protestant societies in England, and 
nobility and clergymen, has been presented to the Swedish ambassador in 
London, Count Platen, remonstrating aguinst the banishment of six persons 
from Sweden, for embracing the Romish faith. 


Telegraphic Concerts. 

A letter from Pesth. Ilungary, describes a novel application of electricity 
made at Pesth, by a Hungarian named Leo. He successfully employed gal- 
vanism to produce a simultaneous movement of the keys of five pianos. 
When the artist began to touch one, all the others remained motionless; but 
soon the four free instruments, as if animated by an invisible musician, exe- 
cuted the same musical composition with a harmony and precision which 
four of the most skilful players could not imitate In another age, the in-, 
genious contriver of this effect would have burned as a sorcerer. Hereafter, 
a noted player, living in one city, can give a concert a thousand miles off. 


The Present Year. 

The present year is onc of the most fertunate ones of the century. A war, 
undertaken by three or four thousand French and English against three hun- 
dred millions of Chinese, has resulted in throwing open the gates of a sealed 
empire to the world—a gigantic enterprise, interrupted by more than one 
failure, has been crowned with success. linking together the old world and 
the new. England and America, between whom war was imminent, are faster 
friends than ever, and peace reigns on the continent of Europe. All these 
events have been accomplished within a few months. 


The Galway Steamers. 

The plan of operations stated to have been determined upon with regard to 
the new Galway line is, to have on the line between Galway and New York 
ten first class ocean steamers of the highest speed and greatest capacity that 
can be procured, and at least eight others, to be used as coasters and feeders 
to the main line, from the ports of Antwerp, Havre, Southampton, Plymouth, 
London, Liverpool, Bristol and Glasgow, touching likewise at different ports 
on the Irish coast which may be idered most expedient for the collection 
of goods and passengers. 


Walking on the Water. 

They are talking in Holland of a curious invention. An individual Intely 
reached Harlem from Rotterdam in two days, walking on the water with 
shoes of peculiar construction. Le steered himself by means of a paddle. 
Ile offered to bet that he could ascend the Rhine in seven days from Rotter- 
dam to Cologne. If this invention succeeds, we shall have pedestrians walk- 
ing to Liverpool and London. We have no hesitation in pronouncing the 
above a full-fledged canard. 


La Marianne. 

This secret political society, which, commencing at Marseilles, has extended 
all over France and Europe, undermining the thrones of despots, and ripen- 
ing for a grand explosion, owes its name to a young and enthusiastic girl of 
Marseilles, whose sympathies for the people were first awakened at an inci- 
dent which occurred during the embarkation of some political prisoners. She 
bore an exile’s message to his lady love, and thenceforth vowed herself to the 
cause of liberty. 


Pelissier’s Bride. 

The bride of Pelissier. Duke of Malakoff, is a beautiful Spanish girl, named 
Sofia Valera, x friend and relative of the Empress Eugenie. The lady is 24 
years old; the lover, 68. The bride had no fortune, but Louis Napoleon gives 
ber a million francs, and the empress bestows a costly outfit. The old mar- 
shal fell in love with the fascinating creature at Cherbourg. May their union 
disprove the old adage, that ‘* May and December can never agree.” 


Prince Gortschakoff. 

We read in the Journal d’Arcachon :—‘ The imprudence of a horseman 
came near costing the life of one of our most illustrious bathers. Last Tues- 
day, about three o'clock in the afternoon, Prince Gortsechakoff, formerly gov- 
ernor-general of Siberia, was thrown down by a horse ridden at full gallop, 
near the Hotel des Empereurs. Happily, the general was only stunned for a 
few moments and bruised very slightly.” 


An Ovation. 

Piccolomini, the youthful prima donna, who is to star it in opera through- 
out this country, and hopes to reap a harvest of American dollars, just before 
leaving Ireland was drawn in her carriage by the students of Trinity College, 
Dublin, from the theatre to her hotel in Sackville Street. Afterwards she 
appeared on the balcony, and bowed her acknowledgments. 


M. de Pene. 

A letter from Frankfort informs us that M. de Pene, the witty editor of the 
Paris Figaro, who was so nearly assassinated by Captain Hyene (Hyena), in a 
duel, has been taking the waters at Nauheim, in order to complete his recov- 
ery from his severe ds. Our lers will ber that he was run 
through the body. 


Chinese Cannon. 

An enormous bronze siege gun. weighing eight tons, has been landed in 
England, and placed at Windsor. where it will be kept as a trophy taken in 
the Celestial empire. It is spiked. Its proportions are colossal, and its clum- 
siness presents a singular contrast to the perfection of European guns. 


Chinese for Havana. 

It is said that the Spanish government is busy with a plan for transporting 
six thousand Chivese laborers to Havana, in consequence of numberless peti- 
tions from the sugar-growers of Cuba, representing their distress for want of 
laborers. 


The Bombardment of Jeddeh. 
The hasty vengeance on the part of England is equally condemned by 
moderate men, both in England and France. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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Basity Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the namesand money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 


Editorial Melange. 


The military of Massachusetts, in January last, numbered 6735, 
including officers of every grade, privates and musicians. The 
number is about the same at the present time. —— Charles Hale, 
Esq., of the Daily Advertiser, has been appointed on the Back 
Bay commission, in place of A. B. Ely, Esq., resigned. Mr. 
Hale has served on the legislative committee on the Back Bay, 
and is thoroughly familiar with the complicated interests involved 
in the management of the property. —— The experiment of grow- 
ing tobacco in Minnesota has proved quite successful—a heavy 
crop being anticipated this year.—— The Paris correspondent of 
the New York Commercial says :—‘ Gen. Pierce and lady have 
fixed themselves for a time at Vevay, on the lake of Geneva ; and 
from a gentleman, who saw them recently, I learn that they ap- 
pear much improved in health. The gentleman in question was 
laid under embargo by the ex-president, to assist him in talking 
French, as he travels only with a maid-servant for Mrs. Pierce, and 
acts as his own courier and valet-de-pied, republican-like.” A 
man named Myers was respited by the governor of Ohio, just as 
the sheriff was about to prepare him for the scaffold. —— Some 
of the merchants of St. Paul, Minnesota, are importing largely 
from Europe direct, by way of New Orleans and the Mississippi 
River. They say that the whole cost of transportation from Liv- 
erpool, by the way of the Mississippi, is little greater than that of 
transhipment and charges from New York. —— Mr. Burnap was 
reaping with a machine, lately, in Illinois, when the boy who was 
driving fell from the seat of the machine, and was thrown in front 
of the cutters. Both legs and one arm were instantly severed 
from the body, and the heart torn out. ——— Bell’s Life in London 
is enthusiastic for the American chess-player. It says :—‘ Since 
the arrival of Mr. Morphy, the young American Philidor, in Eng- 
land, he has played constantly with all who have dared to present 
themselves, and his career so far has been one of unmixed tri- 
umph.” —— The true success in life is the attainment of a pure 
and exalted character; and he who at threescore and ten has won 
nothing but wealth and a name, has failed to achieve the noblest 
purpose of his being. Wealth is success ; a true life is a far nobler 
success. He who has won both has been doubly successful; but 
he who has become rich by neglecting the mind, the heart, and 
the soul, has sacrificed the greater good to the less. ——- The best 
feed for fattening fowls is potatoes mixed with meal. Boil them 
and mash them fine while they are hot, and mix the meal with 
them just before they are presented. They fatten on this diet in 
one half the time ordinarily required to bring them to the same 
degree of excellence on corn, or meal itself. —— The ceremonics 
at Jackson, Miss., in memory of Gen. Quitman, will take place 
on the 6th day of November next. This is to give the members 
of the legislature and other distinguished visitors at the capital an 
opportunity of participating. —— It is proposed to vary the size 
of bank-notes, according to their denominations, as a preventive 
against the alteration of the same. —— The ladies’ gallery in the 
House of Commons, England, has been enlarged, either to meet 
the prevailing fashion in the matter of skirts, or to accommodate 
a larger number of female politicians. A distinguished leader in 
the fashionable world, who was shown into the ladies’ gallery a 
few weeks ago, got fixed in one of the passages, and was not ex- 
tracted until her toilet had sustained some damage !—— The 
New York Times says there is a prospect of Professor Morse’s 
receiving from the European governments a gratuity of 1,000,000 
of francs in consideration of his discovery. 


A Brioomer.—The Philadelphia Press says :—‘“ A very beau- 
tiful lady, who boards at one of the Chestnut Street hotels, it is 
whispered, is in the habit of taking nightly promenades attired in 
the most fashionable and neatest of male habiliments. Her ad- 
ventures have been of a perfectly innocent character, but have 
enlisted the interest of quite a number of Chestnut Street loungers 
of the fashionable stamp. We have no doubt, too, that her noc- 
turnal tramps are productive of much that interests as well as 
amuses and distresses her.” 


Love Svuit.—In England, lately, a suit for breach of promise 
of marriage was brought by a fisherman’s beautiful daughter 
against a captain in the English army, fixing damages at $50,000. 
The love letters of the gallant captain were so numerous, that 
they were printed for the accommodation of counsel, making in 
all a volume of one hundred and ninety-eight pages. The matter 
was finally compromised by the payment to the injured lady of 
the sum of $10,000, with the promise that the volume of letters 
should be burnt. 


Rirte Carsine.—A new arm, loaded at the breech, and ca- 
pable of being used as a pistol, the invention of Mr. Terry, of 
Birmingham, England, has been tested on board the Excellent. 
It was fired 1800 times without cleansing, and at various ranges ; 
and of the shots, 86 per cent. were hits. This must be a very 
valuable weapon. 


Mapacascar.—A Paris letter says that there is talk of an ex- 
pedition to Madagascar by a combined English and French force, 
to punish the piracies of which the savages of that island have 
been guilty. 


Gatherings. 


A steam calliope is being manufactured in Worcester, compos- 
ed of thirty whistles, to be sent to Europe. ; 

The Frazer River fever is abating. Somebody thinks it has 
not been a remittent fever from the lack of gold dust shipments. 


The Providence Post says that the story that any part of the 
Ocean Telegraph cable was made in that city is a fabrication. 
There is no wire factory in that city. 

An elopement took place from Falmouth, Ky., a few days since, 
by which the bridegroom not only got a young and pretty wife, 
but a fortune of $250,000 in the bargain. 

Itis estimated that, were all the United States as densely inhab- 
ited as Massachusetts, they would have a population of 446,000,000 
souls, of which Texas would have 50,000,000. 

The residents of New Boston, N. H., and the adjacent towns, 
are troubled with an American panther that has lately come among 
them, depredating on poultry yards, hog pens, etc 

The notorious horse, Cruiser, which, next to the zebra, was sup- 
posed to present the most insuperable difficulties to the horse-tam- 
er Rarey, is announced to appear at the Alhambra, says a London 
paper, as a circus performer. 

An English paper announces that Mr. John Townsend, member 
of Parliament for Greenwich, has accepted an engagement at one 
of the London theatres, at a salary of £25 per weék. A desire to 
pay his creditors suggested this idea.’ 


The doctor’s fee in New Orleans for a yellow fever case is one 
hundred dollars, more or less, kill or cure. If taken in season the 
doctor’s attention is not required after the fourth day. One, two 
or three thousand dollars a week is no uncommon amount of fees 
for a good yellow fever physician. 

Prof. John Wilson of Talladega, Alabama, and one of his ser- 
vants recently lost their lives in consequence of an apothecary hav- 
ing carelessly put up morphine for quinine, which had been or- 
dered by a physician. The morphine was administered and pro- 
duced fatal results before the mistake was discovered. 

A man who registered his name in New Orleans as S. Bostwick, 
La Salle, Ill., carried a notice of his own death by yellow fever to 
the Picayune, and then took the steamer for Texas. He had no 
baggage, but plenty of money, and is supposed to be engaged in 
some swindling operation. 

They are learning to laugh in Russia. Small satirical journals 
are rapidly on the increase at St. Petersburg, twenty-one of them 
being at present published there. Among these are the Laugh, 
the Empty Bell, the Jester, the Paradise, the Fly, the Novelist, 
Russian Peasant, etc. The last named has the most success. 


The New Orleans Courier of the Ist, says that the water, 
which has for months made the right bank of the river a fit habi- 
tation for fishes, and compelled locomotion to be performed in 
boats, begins to disappear. We may hope soon that the fields and 
villages so long submerged will speedily be restored to the use of 
their former occupants. 

The most desperate piece of coolness we have heard of recently 
was that of a young man named Maynard, in Bad Ax county, 
Wisconsin, whose leg was recently amputated. During the ope- 
ration he asked for a chew of tobacco, and inquired the price of a 
cork leg, saying that he intended to have one as soon as he got 
well and could earn it. 


The Brussels journals announce the death, at an advanced age, 
in that city, of Mrs. Jones, the mother of the well known carriage 
makers, who they say was the oldest resident English woman, not 
only of Brussels, but of all Belgium. She arrived in Belgium in 
1794, and having been made prisoner by the French, took up her 
residence at Brussels, where she remained to her death. 

Rich deposits of gold have been discovered about seventy miles 
from Fort mie, in the direction of Laramie’s Peak. A young 
gentleman has written a letter to his father, urging him to leave 
— and go to these mines. He writes that he was shown 
one lump that weighed four pounds, and was assured by those 
who made the discovery that these mines equal the richest of Cal- 
ifornia placers. 

A party of French emigrants arrived at New Orleans the other 
day, and were so elated at the sight of a free American city, that 
on nearing the landing they joined hands and commenced singing 
the Marsellaise. ‘They were requested by a police officer, howev- 
er, not to sing so loud, as there were a number of persons sick 
with the yellow fever in the neighborhood, when their singing was 
quickly changed to a wail, and an earnest desire to re-embark. 


A carrier dove, two months old, was conveyed from Boston to 
Salem, a few days since, and being set at liberty, the next day 
presented itself to its master at Shawmut Avenue, in the former 
place. The dove was again conveyed to Salem, taken to the to 
of the house, and slaced on the corner of a chimney, from whic 
it flew to a church steeple, observed the bearings, and sped on to- 
wards its paternal mansion. At the end of two hours from its de- 
parture it was observed among its mates. 


A Sandwich (Mass.) correspondent of the Boston Traveller, 
writing about the cable celebration in that town, says :—lIt is rath- 
er a remarkable circumstance that the powder which was used in 
tiring the cannon to celebrate the connection by a cable from Eng- 
land to the United States, is the same which was purchased in the 
war of 1812 to fight our then English “enemy. It ‘has been kept 
in a tight cask in the old magazine, sitdated in the old cemetery, 
since that time. 

The Ann Arbor (Mich.) News gives a gossiping account of a 
widow with some $10,000, living at Ypsilanti, marrying a well-to- 
do Detroit gentleman, so as to keep up the style she desired to 
live in. In the panic her lord got swamped, and she then became 
tired of him, and offered him $5000 if he would leave her, which 
he accepted. The story goes that the lady regrets the last trade, 
wend aay be glad to get back the $5000 without her former hus- 

and. 

A fellow who undertook to “diddle” a railroad conductor in 
Alabama, got put off the cars and lost his hat. He pretended 
that he had lost it out of the window, with his ticket under the 
band, whereas, he had put it under the seat. The conductor re- 
fused to let him proceed, and in an affected rage the fellow got up 
to leave, the train having been stopped, and picked up the hat, 
which the conductor refused to let him take, saying that if his 
own had blown out of the window he must not steal any other 
passenger’s. 

A great banquet was given to Prof. Morse bythe Americans in 
Paris, afew weeks since. Hon. John H. Preston of South Caro- 
lina presided, and made a brilliant speech. A letter says that 
“‘never in five short hours were more eloquent words pronounced, 
or was more enthusiasm manifested. The union of the Old 
World with the New, and the genius of the man by whose inven- 
tion this greatest of modern enterprises has been accomplished, 
were the subjects of remark. No man ever received a greater 
ovation.’ 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Reason can tell how love affects us, but cannot tell what 
love is. 

.... Of all earthly music, that which reaches the farthest into 
heaven is the beating of a loving heart. . 


... Aman in a state of hot-brain nervousness is burning up. 
He is like a candle in a hot candlestick, which burns off at one 
end and melts down at the other. 

.... Some people have no perspective in their conscience. 
Their moral convictions are the same on all subjects. They are 
like a reader who speaks every word with an emphasis. 

.»+. Many Christians are like chestnuts—very pleasant nuts, 
but enclosed in very prickly burs, which need various dealings of 
nature, and her grip of frost, before the kernel is disclosed. 

.... What we call wisdom is the result, not the residuum, of 
all the wisdom of past ages. Our best institutions are like young 
trees growing upon the roots of old trunks that have crumbled 
away. 

.... A diamond shut up in its subterraneous prison, rough and 
unpolished, differs not to the eye from a common stone, and a 
Newton or a Shakspeare, deprived.of the presence of kindred 
minds and bern among savages, savages had died. 

.... Wisdom is better than physical power.—Better have, like 
Argus, a hundred eyes to see with and only one pair of hands to 
work with, than, like Briareus, a hundred hands to work with and 
only two eyes to see with. 

.... The moral cement of society is virtue ; it unites and pre- 
serves, while vice separates and destroys. The good may well be 
termed the salt of the earth. For where there is no integrity, 
there can be no confidence ; and where there is no confidence, 
there can be no unanimity. 


...+ Afflictions sent by Providence, melt the constancy of the 
nobie minded, but confirm the obduracy of the vile. The same 
furnace that hardens clay, liquifies gold ; and in the strong mani- 
festations of divine power, Pharaoh found his punishment, but 
David his pardon. 

-.+. Every thought and rape Fag a painting stroke, in the 
darkness, of our likeness that is to be; and our whole life is but a 
chamber, which we are frescoing with colors that do not appear 
while being laid on wet, but which will shine forth afterwards, 
when finished and dry. 
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Hoker’s Budget. 


How should a miller address his lady-love? In the language 
of flours, to be sure ! 

“How would you divide drachm ?” asked one printer of an- 
other. ‘“ Why,” replied the other, ‘“ I would drink one-half.” 

A girl at school would like to have two birthdays in a year. 
When she grows up to a woman she objects to having even one. 

A giddy student having got his skull fractured, was told by the 
doctor that the brain was visible, on which he remarked, ‘Do 
write to tell father, for he always swore that I had none.” 

Paddy is often poetically polite. On picking up and returning 
a lady’s parasol, which had been blown out of her hand, a gallant 
Irishman said, ‘‘ Faith, miss, if ye was as sthrong as yer hand- 
some, be jabers, a hurricane couldn’t have snatched it from ye.” 


A man being assured that the sun never rose in the west, said 
it was very strange, as he had a cousin in Iowa who was always 
writing how pleasant it was in that district. He concluded it 
must be all moonshine. 

A loafer slyly took a fish in the market-house and slipped 
it under his vest. ‘The tail hanging down so as to be seen, the 
first man he met suggested to him that he should either wear a 
longer jacket or steal a shorter fish. 

John Dory, of the Western Christian Advocate, says that ho 
never yet heard of a school examination in which the pupils did 
not “acquit themselves creditably,” and “‘ met the most sanguine 
expectations” of all present. 


A young Irish girl, in Syracuse, N. Y., pretends that she can 
cure weak or disordered backs 7 walking up and down the back 
of the patient, while the victim lies flat on the floor face down- 
wards. 

A model young lady, just graduated from a certain distant 
academy, remarked the other day, “I cannot deceive how the 
young gentlemen can drink to such a recess, when they know it 
1s 80 conjurious to their institutions.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and wel] known weekly paper, after twelve years of un- 
omnes prosperity and popularity, has b a “h hold word” from 
ne to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor,in town and 

country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(7 It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to she family cirele. 

(7 It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(Cy It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 


super royal 

i It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

01> it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 

(C7 It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 


— word or line. 
It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

X7> Ite suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

07 Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
o Tete for thee that it has for bee pular 

tis for these reasons years been so favori 

throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year........ 00 
4 subscribers, ““ “ 200 
Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Taz Fiac or our Union, and one copy of Picro- 


RIAL, to one address, for #8 50 a year. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the to his own address at the 
lowest club rates. [(7~ Sample copies sent when desired. 

Published every Saturday, by M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston 
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CASTLE OF LICHTENSTEIN. 

The castle of Lichtenstein, Wurtemberg, of 
which we publish a beautiful engraving, is one 
of the most striking buildings in Germany. 
Though of modern construction, it imitates accu- 
rately the style of the feudal fortresses in which 
the robber-chiefs. of former days ensconced 
themselves like the eagles in their nests, keep- 
ing a watch on the valleys below, and swoop- 
ing down like birds of prey to snatch their 
booty from merchant or traveller, or to deso- 
late some peaceful village, driving off herds 
and flocks to feed the fierce retainers that clus- 
tered round and upheld their feudal banner. 
With plenty of provisions within its walls, such 
a fortress i s at besiegers. A few men 
could hold out such a position against an ene- 
my before the days of artillery. On the sum- 
mit of the rock delineated in our picture, which 
rises perpendicularly to a height of seven hun- 
dred feet from the valley of Echatzthal, in 
Wurtemberg, stood in ancient time, a “ Ritter- 
burg,” or baronial castle, belonging to the 
family of Lichtenstein, which, together with 
the family, was ruined in the wars of former 
days. The ruins came into possession of the 
royal family of Wurtemberg. In the last cen- 
tury, a residence for the head forester was built 
upon the ruins. About twenty years ago, 
Duke William caused the present structure to 
be built, and has thereby added another fea- 
ture to the picturesque beauty of the spot, and 
restored the halls where his ancestor, Duke 
Ulrich, retired from the cares and troubles of 
the world. The present castle is from the 
design of Herr Heidelhoff. 


A HINDOO FAIR LN CASHMERE. 
With another of our characteristic delinea- 
tions of Oriental life the present number closes. 
It is so amusing to contrast the manners of the 
west with those of the east, to change from the 
shores of the Atlantic to those of the Ganges, 
marking the perfect contrast they present, that 
we do not hesitate to draw many of our illustra- 
tions from the Orient. The fair we have rep- 
resented is very different from our American 
— though it has some points of resem- 
lance to a seaside gathering. The Hindoos 
in our illustration, however, are accomplishing 
a religious duty, and not gathered for the pur- 
pose of recreation alone. During the summer 
the inhabitants of Cashmere are much addicted 
to making pilgrimages to the various places 
which tradition has given a repute for sanctity, 
and the principal feature at the sacred spot is 
; invariably a spring, often of considerable vol- 
ume, which, rushing from the hillside, has its 
waters confined in a tank before it is*allowed 
to join the other streams that fertilize the val- 
ley. The people here perform their devotions 
under the superintendence of the Brahmins, 
making offerings and receiving in return the 
mark on the forehead. Bathing in the 
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tank continues all the day, and in the evenin, 
lamps are lit and arranged in rows all amal 
it, and the people collect and sing till daylight. 
Though it should have rained heavily the day 
before, yet men, women and children lie down 
to sleep on the wet grass, the only thing they 
seem solicitous about being that no one should 
encroach on the spot they select for their cook- 
ing, which they enclose with cloths stretched 
on sticks. Unlike those of their caste in India, 
the Brahmins of Cashmere eat mutton, and 
here many sheep are slaughtered and eaten, the 
ag tirst offering the liver, etc., to the god 
oala, in whose honor the festival is held. 
Booths are erected around the tank, where 
provisions are sold, as well as women’s orna- 
ments, and toys for children, of which the 
staple appears to be trumpets and whistles, a 
dozen of which can be procured for the tradi- 
tional value assigned them of one penny. 


DIFFICULTIES OF HOME. 

The house-mother has her troubles; ay, be 
she ever so gifted with that blessed quality of 
taking them lightly and cheerfully; weighing 
them at their just value and no more; never 
tormenting hersélf and everybody else by that 
peculiarity of selfish and narrow minds, which 
makes the breaking of a plate as terrible a 
calamity as the crash of an empire. No one 
can hold the reins of family government for 
ever so brief a time without feeling what a dif- 
ficult position it is; how great is daily need of 
self-control, as the very first means of control- 
ling others ; of incessant individual activity, and 
a personal carrying out of all regulations insti- 
tuted for the ordering of the establishment— 
which, unless faithfully observed by the mis- 
tress, the eye and heart of the house, are no’ 
more than a dead letter to the rest of the estab- 
lishment. No doubt this entails considerable 
self-sacrifice. Itis not pleasant for lazy ladies 
to get breakfast over at that regular early hour 
which alone sets a household fairly a going for 
the day; nor for unarithmetical ladies, who 
have always reckoned their accounts by six- 

nces, to put down each item, and persevere 
in balancing periodically receipts and expendi- 
tures; nor for weakly, nervous, self-engrossed 
ladies to rouse themselves sufficiently to put 
their house in order, and keep it so, not by oc- 
casional spasmodic “ setting to rights,” but by 
a general methodical overlooking of all that is 
going on therein. Yet, unless all this is done, 
it is in vain to insist on early-rising, or .grum- 
ble about waste, or lecture upon neatness, clean- 
liness and order. Theservants learn to laugh 
at all complaints of their unpunctuality. They 
see no use in good management or avoidance 
of waste. For all moral qualities, good tem- 
per, truth, kindliness, and above all, conscien- 
tiousness, if these are deficient in a mistress, it 
is idle to expect them in servants, or children, 
or any member of the family circle. 
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